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The American Public Service: 


A French View ..... .. .. . . ROGER GREGOIRE 





OLITICAL institutions reflect in large 
P measure the political history, the so- 
cial structure, and the psychological predi- 
lections of a country. Hence, any attempt 
to understand such institutions without 
taking these factors into consideration 
must necessarily result in a distortion. This 
present examination of the American Civil 
Service endeavors to analyze that institu- 
tion in terms of American history and the 
intellectual presuppositions of the Ameri- 
can people. 

At the outset, it must be remarked that 
the American conception of the public 
service is very different from the European. 
In France, as well as in all of the countries 
of Western Europe, the public service is 
regarded as a profession in its own right. 
The government employee is in a special 
position vis-a-vis the government. He is at 
once less free with respect to his superior 
than is the employee of a private concern 
and better protected against him. His ob- 
ligation exceeds the duties of his particu- 
lar job, but he is largely exempt from the 
hazards of instability which rest on the 
employee in private employment. In re- 
turn for the restrictions which his employ- 
ment places on him, the state offers the 
public servant a lifetime career with the 
special benefits derived therefrom. 

In the United States, the approach to 
the public service is completely different. 
Not only is the public service not a closed 
profession, set apart and distinct from the 
others, but the citizen of the New World 
feels that it should not be. The govern- 
ment employee must feel neither specially 
bound to the government nor different 
from other citizens. 

The origin of this point of view is very 
easy to discover and its influence explains 
the peculiar characteristics of the Ameri- 
can civil service. 


I 
In THE Old World, the conception of the 





e@ Rocer Grécorre is Director of the French 
Civil Service Office. This article on the 
American public service originally appeared 
in La Revue Administrative, November- 
December, 1950. The editors of Public Per- 
sonnel Review are indebted to the Editor of 
La Revue Administrative and the author, 
Mr. Grégoire, for their permission to allow 
this article to be translated and digested for 
publication in Public Personnel Review. 

The translation and digest was prepared 
by Rosert J. Batson, a Ph.D. candidate at 
the University of Chicago in the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. 

The Editors believe our readers will find 
Mr. Grégoire’s article interesting and pro- 
vocative. 
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public service is the result of three factors 
only the relative importance of which 
varies from country to country. There is, 
first of all, the heritage of the Roman Em- 
pire. The government must insure that the 
general interest with which the state is 
charged will prevail. The prerogatives of 
the government give to the performance 
of the public business a special configura- 
tion which distinguishes it from private 
business. The government employee must, 
therefore, also be formed into a special 
caste, because his professional competence 
has no equivalent in the private sphere. 
From this situation arises the necessity of 
maintaining the government employee in 
his post, in so far as possible, by offering 
him the promise of an assured future. 

In the second place, the state remains, 
though governments may change. Now, 
even though the government employee is 
placed under the authority and control 
of the government of the day, he is at the 
service of the state, and the impartiality 
and the continuity of the public service 
is a function of his independence of politi- 
cal dominance. If the public servant is 
given special guarantees, it is because it is 
in the interest of democracy to do so. 

Moreover, and this is the third consider- 
ation, these special guarantees satisfy a 
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deep personal longing on the part of the 
public servant himself. There lingers in 
the European middle class, from which 
the great body of the civil service is re- 
cruited, an inarticulate yearning for the 
corporate state. The public service, with 
its career psychology, the stability this 
guarantees, the prestige attached to a spe- 
cial administrative corps, satisfies the ideal 
of a “calling” held by many Europeans. 

On the three points just discussed, the 
American reaction is completely different. 
The public service is not considered to be 
different than private employment; the in- 
dependence of the public service has only 
been admitted in recent years and even 
then only partially; and the notion of a 
closed profession is foreign to the psychol- 
ogy of the New World. Let me examine 
each one of these points in detail. 


THE AMERICAN does not consider the pub- 
lic service as an institution set apart by 
special legal considerations. For him, the 
government service is nothing more than 
a “combined operation,” very similar to 
those which necessitate the control of any 
undertaking. 

This is an expression of the will of a 
people which intends to keep the public 
service in a subordinate position. This de- 
termination has its origin and its force in 
a very profound fear in the heart of each 
American, a fear which has expanded 
throughout the history of the American 
nation—the fear of the abuse of authority. 
On the morrow of the Revolution such a 
fear had not yet been manifest. The neces- 
sity of consolidating the Union had led the 
Federalists to establish a strong adminis- 
tration. But the coming to power of the 
Jeffersonians was the occasion for a re- 
evaluation. For the “expert” extolled by 
Hamilton, the Jeffersonians substituted 
the layman; for control, liberty; for law, 
pragmatism. 

For some time these views were largely 
theoretical, for government was called 
upon to play but a small part in the life of 
the country in the closing days of the 
eighteenth century and opening of the 
nineteenth. But as the industrial revolu- 
tion gained impetus, the federal govern- 


ment had to multiply its services in the 
face of new needs (sale of the public lands, 
administration of the territories, the In- 
dian problems, the beginnings of scientific, 
agricultural, and industrial expansion). 

Public opinion was quick to react to the 
presence of a growing bureaucracy which 
threatened to foster a real social class and 
to appropriate power to itself. The ex- 
istence of permanent civil servants was 
seen to be a danger to liberty and there 
were immediate defensive reactions. The 
Four-Year Tenure Act of 1820 was the 
most prominent, but it did not suffice to 
quiet all fears. President Jackson officially 
proclaimed the principle of rotation in of- 
fice. The frontier spirit which Jackson rep- 
resented upheld the ideal that a good 
American could do anything and adapt 
himself to any job. 

But the techniques of government were 
becoming more and more complicated. 
The age of specialization was at hand; 
there was no fighting against such currents. 
Moreover, though two world wars would 
change the total complex of governmental 
activities and services, nothing could change 
either the principles or public opinion. 
Only recently ex-President Hoover has 
affirmed, more vehemently than Jackson 
himself, the fears of an expanding bu- 
reaucracy. 

This is the reason why most Americans 
deny that the government employee should 
be specially trained for the public serv- 
ice or given special status. Though the 
Americans have recognized somewhat the 
necessity of reserving entrance into the 
civil service to competent persons, that 
competence is not peculiarly for the pub- 
lic service; the public service utilizes tech- 
nicians with qualifications applicable also 
to the sphere of private business; the pub- 
lic service itself is not a profession. 


Tuus reduced to the role of technician, 
the government employee has but little 
effect upon the life of the nation, at least 
in theory. The independence of the public 
service vis-a-vis the political authorities, 
therefore, poses a problem less acute than 
in those countries where the civil service 
exercises prerogatives in its own right. 
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The spoils system, without restrictive 
guarantees, was for a long time the only 
method of recruiting civil servants in the 
United States. Its development, the reac- 
tions which it engendered, its limitations, 
have been the aspects of the American 
civil service which have attracted the at- 
tention of most European observers. 

The patronage appeared with Washing- 
ton’s successor. In reaction against the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution, John 
Adams thought it necessary to fill most 
governmental posts with his partisans. In 
the circumstances, this move shocked no 
one, but it created a mischievous prece- 
dent, for when Jefferson came to power a 
few years later, his followers urged him 
to “restore the balance” in their favor. 
Jefferson announced his intention of pro- 
portioning the government posts between 
the parties according to their relative 
strength. This system of “balance,” more 
or less in equilibrium, continued up to the 
election of Andrew Jackson who under- 
took a total overhaul of the public serv- 
ice. It was no longer a question of balance, 
but of monopoly. To the victor belonged 
the spoils! 

The first reaction against the spoils sys- 
tem dates from the end of the Civil War. 
However, public opinion had not changed 
and when in 1875 President Grant tried 
to introduce a system of examination for 
certain posts, he found himself faced with 
a thousand difficulties. 

It was only after the assassination of 
President Garfield by a disappointed of- 
fice-seeker that Congress agreed to con- 
sider the problem. The opponents of re- 
form attacked the idea of a civil service 
commission and merit examinations as an 
English import and as antidemocratic. 
The merit system was also seen as a threat 
to the very basis of political party organi- 
zation. 

The Pendleton Act, as it finally was en- 
acted in 1883, placed only a small portion 
of public servants under the authority of 
the Civil Service Commission, but it did 
give the President the right to add to the 
list of classified posts. This has been done 
many times, but a tenth of government 


employees still remain under the patron- 
age system. 

It is interesting to note that when the 
New Deal agencies were established by 
President Franklin Roosevelt, none of the 
new positions created were recruited 
through the Civil Service Commission. It 
was only after several years that these new 
posts were added to the civil service lists. 

One can, therefore, speak today of a vic- 
tory for the “merit system” only in a 
limited sense. Frequently that formula is 
given a meaning it is far from deserving. 
The merit system in the United States is 
not, as one is sometimes led to believe, a 
complete system of guarantees designed 
to assure the independence of the public 
service from the political forces. It was 
never conceived: for that purpose. Its ad- 
vocates had no broader purpose than to 
close access to public posts to the incapa- 
ble and to cleanse the electoral system. 
One could almost say that the establish- 
ment of the Civil Service Commission pro- 
tects the politician against the appetites 
of his supporters more often than it shel- 
ters the public servant from politics. The 
partial nature of the reform of 1883 is 
highlighted by the “fair employment” or- 
der in 1948. This was a recognition that 
between candidates with equal technical 
qualifications an element of discrimination 
is still possible. 


Ir AMERICAN public opinion attaches little 
importance. to the question of the inde- 
pendence of the public service and does 
not demand on its behalf protection by 
law, it is only fair to report that the pub- 
lic servants themselves only feebly aspire 
to such protection. Perhaps the American 
sees no connection between his profession 
and the place he practices it. 

In France, a profession is something of a 
social status which one does not leave eas- 
ily. It is defined most frequently in terms 
of an employer—the State for the bureau- 
crat, Ford for a mechanic. Across the At- 
lantic, the profession has no relation either 
with a social grouping or with a given or- 
ganization. It is only a specialty which one 
possesses and which permits one to try 
one’s luck wherever one finds the greatest 
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promise. The American identifies himself 
less with the enterprise in which he works, 
no matter what the importance of his po- 
sition, than with the specialty which 
brought him there and which will take 
him off to some other place when opportu- 
nity knocks. A man is not an employee of 
Gallup or Walt Disney or the State; he is a 
specialist of a branch of statistics, of ani- 
mated drawing, or of economics. 

This point of view continues to gain 
ground with the progress of science and 
that taste for “rational” organization 
which appears to be everywhere on the in- 
crease. A man trained outside of an exact 
technique is useless in the United States. 

One should note here a characteristic of 
the American educational system which 
appears strange to a Frenchman. The 
American university does not attempt to 
create what we, in France, call “an honest 
man’’—that is to say, a versatile man with 
a broad outlook. Students do not study 
broad fields of knowledge, but narrowly- 
defined disciplines which are thought to 
be sufficient unto themselves. In such a 
state of affairs it is dangerous to leave the 
young to his own choice of a profession 
and there has developed, especially since 
World War II, a system of “vocational 
guidance” programs. The essential con- 
sideration here is “aptitude.” The ques- 
tions posed are not “What would you like 
to do?” but rather “Of what are you capa- 
ble? Where are your best chances of suc- 
cess?” The role of the counselor is not, as 
in France, to discover tastes and interests 
but rather to measure scientifically the 
possibilities of finding the most remunera- 
tive position. 

In the United States there is a vast litera- 
ture on the strategy of getting a better job 
and holding on to it. This is, as one 
American said “hitching one’s star to a 
wagon!” For the Frenchman, the wagon 
must not be only a profession but a busi- 
ness house, a banking concern, or a gov- 
ernmental department. For the American, 
the wagon is a specialty which one hitches 
here or there wherever one can get the best 
deal at the moment. 

The idea, so dear to the heart of Eu- 
ropeans, and the Frenchman in particular, 


that one makes one’s career in a particu- 
lar spot does not exist in the American 
character. Such an idea is viewed as a bar- 
rier to that liberty for which the Ameri- 
cans are such fighters. Thus, an attach- 
ment can hardly grow up for the establish- 
ment for which the American works. This 
is why that particular enterprise which is 
the public service has not given rise to a 
special class of bureaucrats. An individual 
who works for the state is a public servant 
today because for an immediate interest he 
is utilizing his skill in the government serv- 
ice. Tomorrow, if opportunity beckons, he 
will pull up stakes and seek his fortune 
elsewhere without a thought for the thing 
he abandons. 

There is another barrier, of a very prac- 
tical nature, which works against the for- 
mation of a career service. Whereas in 
Europe, promotion in a given establish- 
ment is the normal practice for a versatile 
man who gains experience with age, a 
technician in the United States who at- 
tains his maximum skill very early can only 
serve in a restricted number of posts. A 
young specialist is worth more than the 
older one whose techniques are likely to 
be out of date—and neither one nor the 
other can take the position of his neighbor 
whose specialty is, for him, a closed book. 
They are strictly hemmed in and have no 
other hope of a future than to move. 

Why should the Frenchman be surprised 
that the Americans do not feel that at- 
traction toward a career in the public serv- 
ice which, in France, along with many val- 
uable attributes carried an element of 
snobbishness? The sentiments which acti- 
vate the Frenchman do not exist in the 
United States. A recent public opinion 
poll which was made to determine an in- 
dex of attraction to the public service is of 
interest here. The result is very significant. 
Recent immigrants and after them, the 
first-generation American, attach a pres- 
tige to public service much higher than 
others who have been more thoroughly in- 
doctrinated with the American psychology. 
For this latter group, the government serv- 
ice is a job like any other and carries no 
special significance. 
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II 

FouNDED on such bases as have been de- 
scribed above, the American public serv- 
ice necessarily presents characteristics very 
different from those to which a Frenchman 
is accustomed. But under the pressure of 
events, these characteristics are being mod- 
ified, and perhaps it is in order to inquire 
whether the theory itself may not be 
changing. 

The distinctive characteristics of the 
American public service are, then, it seems 
to us, the specialized nature of each posi- 
tion, the lack of guarantees, and the ab- 
sence of a career psychology. 

Many of the differences between the 
Continental and American civil service sys- 
tems spring from the fact that the idea of 
the “position” is different. In the princi- 
pal countries of Western Europe positions 
in the governmental hierarchy are not too 
rigorously defined. They are distinguished 
less by the nature of the subject matter 
than by the level of the operations which 
are carried on. This is to say, the specialty 
of the employee is less important than his 
administrative talents, and the training of 
the public servant is directed to forming 
men of broad outlook rather than techni- 
cians. 

In the United States, on the other hand, 
the tasks are broken down into minute de- 
tail and the positions are specialized as 
much as possible. There is little impetus 
to create positions corresponding to the 
French ‘“‘administrateur civil” or the Eng- 
lish “administrative class.” The Americans 
create as many distinct categories as one 
can distinguish specific tasks. The practice 
is an expression of the belief that adminis- 
tration is and should be nothing more 
than a succession of technical operations. 
This is the expression of a university sys- 
tem which does not award degrees corres- 
ponding to the French “licenses” testifying 
to a certain level of liberal education, but 
which multiplies the types of specialization 
for which degrees are conferred. 

It would not be correct to assert that the 
Americans do not concern themselves with 
preparation for the public service. Quite 
the contrary, American universities vie 
with one another in creating curricula in 


public administration, but the merchan- 
dise is not what a Frenchman would ex- 
pect. We must remember that for the 
American, administration is not an insti- 
tution but a technique, and consequently 
administrative studies are directed to those 
who plan to become administrators, pri- 
vate as well as public; that is to say, it is 
directed toward those who wish to acquire 
the science and the knowledge of person- 
nel, budget, accounting, and public rela- 
tions techniques. 

There have been several proposals for 
the establishment of a “West Point” for 
the civil service, but this has been rejected 
as the first step toward the creation of a 
privileged group in the public service. It 
is true, of course, that the British have also 
refused to establish a special school for 
the teaching of administration in the be- 
lief that university studies are the best 
preparation for an administrative career. 
Of course, it must be remembered that the 
British university system is organized to 
turn out men with broad cultural orienta- 
tions rather than specialists. 

In the United States even the success- 
ful completion of an examination is not 
the final consideration for entrance into 
the public service. Courses studied, practi- 
cal experience, previous government serv- 
ice, etc., are taken into consideration be- 
fore eligibility is established. And this is a 
delicate business in a country where the 
value of an academic degree is dependent 
upon the quality of the university which 
awarded it. 

Such a system makes it very difficult to 
organize a system of promotion. Persons re- 
cruited for a very technical position may 
find that there is no chance of advance- 
ment. In fact, the American public serv- 
ice does not offer a real career position to 
the employee. 

Also, at all levels of the service, the door 
is open for entry from outside the service. 
In order for an employee to be promoted 
to a better paid position it is necessary 
that that position be of his specialty. Very 
curious things happen. A very talented 
employee finds himself stuck in his sub- 
ordinate position while his neighbor gets 
rapid promotion because he is the only 
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one with the necessary specialized training. 
If he doesn’t like it, he can look elsewhere. 
His leaving depends on himself and not 
on the administration! Even when an em- 
ployee gains a higher echelon in the hier- 
archy, he is not considered promoted in 
the Continental sense; rather he is re-hired 
with more favorable conditions of employ- 
ment. This is substantiated by the fact 
that he must undergo an examination as 
though he had never been in the govern- 
ment service before. 

It is not surprising then, that under 
these conditions, position classification in 
which the Americans place such impor- 
tance is a very different thing than in 
France where classification is employee- 
oriented rather than position-oriented. In 
a system which concentrates primarily on 
the position and only secondarily on the 
employee, the latter is poorly protected 
against arbitrary action. 

Even when appointed, the employee has 
no guarantee of permanence. The ideas 
embodied in the French Civil Service Stat- 
ute of 1948—according to which the em- 
ployee keeps his grade and all of its rights 
even if his post is abolished and can only 
be discharged in accordance with certain 
requirements and on payment of a separa- 
tion indemnity—appear scandalous to the 
American. In the United States an em- 
ployee leaves the service when his position 
is abolished. Moreover, even though the 
position is not abolished, an employee can 
be dismissed at any moment, as was shown 
after World War II when a great number 
of government employees were discharged 
to make way for veterans. 


From all this, there are two consequences— 
one happy, the other of dubious value. 
The first is that the American public serv- 
ice is not a closed system. Government serv- 
ice is not an asylum. One moves from pub- 
lic service to private, or vice versa, with 
extreme ease. The state of mind and meth- 
ods remain fresh; there is nothing that sug- 
gests the ivory tower. The French civil 
servant, accustomed to administrative re- 
serve and official secrecy is amazed at the 
candor with which his American counter- 
part lays bare intra-departmental quarrels. 


The public service is certainly less isolated 
from the rest of the country than in Eu- 
rope. Thus, though the fuctionary may not 
be highly regarded, he is not despised. 

On the other hand, there are few admin- 
istrators who are trained to take the 
broader view of governmental problems. 
Their education does not contribute to 
that spirit necessary for planning, organiz- 
ing, directing, and coordinating the pub- 
lic business.) Many Americans deny that 
there can exist such a thing as an adminis- 
trator per se. 

The dangers of such a situation as here 
described are evident to those who have 
had contact with the American bureauc- 
racy. The presence of so many small “cogs” 
in such a gigantic machine makes it ex- 
tremely unwieldy and sluggish. Americans 
try to find in “coordination” a way to 
mitigate the absence of personnel with a 
view of the whole. But it is doubtful 
whether such persons are possible without 
the guarantees of a career service. 

There are, however, indications that a 
new outlook is not as unlikely as one might 
previously have supposed. The Civil Serv- 
ice Retirement Act of 1920, for instance, 
provides one of the bases for a career serv- 
ice. The prospect of a pension causes a 
civil servant to pause and reflect before 
seeking his fortune elsewhere. Likewise, 
department heads hesitate to use their dis- 
charge powers when pension rights would 
be lost. 

The Rogers Act of 1924 which estab- 
lished a career service for the Foreign Serv- 
ice was a step in the right direction. [Edi- 
tor’s note: The Junior Administrative As- 
sistant program had not yet gotten under 
way when M. Grégoire was in this country 
making the survey on which this article is 
based. He presumably would add it to the 
list of signs pointing to a changed view.] 

The veterans of two world wars have 
had a tremendous impact on the civil serv- 
ice as they have had on many other facets 
of American society. Veterans’ preference 
and special protection in case of discharge 
or discipline are innovations in the Ameri- 
can civil service which will exercise a gen- 
eral influence on the federal establishment. 

Special restrictions imposed on govern- 
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ment employees, but not on employees of 
private undertakings are also indications 
of a growing feeling that government em- 
ployees are, after all, a special category. As 
early as 1912 the Lloyd-LaFollette Act rec- 
ognized special infirmities in government 
service by refusing to employees the right 
to join labor organizations that asserted 
the right to strike against the government. 
The Hatch Acts forbid certain kinds of po- 
litical activity to federal employees. The 
recent Loyalty Review program again in- 
dicates that government employees are 
somehow different than employees of pri- 
vate enterprise. 

These inroads into the prevailing sys- 
tem of governing the public service are re- 
lated to an evolutionary process in the 
American conception of the public serv- 
ice. More and more recognition is given to 
the necessity of a career service. The writ- 
ings of Leonard White have been particu- 
larly influential in this regard. President 
Roosevelt, in an interview for the Wash- 
ington Star in 1937 asserted that the state 
is not an employer just like any other. 
However, the turning point in the history 
of the American concept of the public serv- 
ice is the Hoover Commission Report: 


There are still outstanding deficiencies in 
the Government’s vast personnel program— 
deficiencies which must be faced squarely and 
attacked vigorously. Only in this manner can 


A **Supervisory”’ Responsibility 


we hope to achieve in the Federal Government 
a civilian career service which attracts and 
holds men and women of the highest intelli- 
gence and whose competence is commensurate 
with the needs of our Government. Any per- 
sonnel practices which do not attain this objec- 
tive must be condemned. In their place we 
must substitute methods which will achieve 
such an objective. . . . 

This Commission proposes a far-reaching re- 
vision in structure and methods in order to 
build a career service which will select the 
best of our citizens on merit, free of political 
influence, with incentive in the form of genu- 
ine opportunities for promotion in the service, 
and which will eliminate the unnecessary and 
inefficient employee. 


There is no doubt that the American 
civil service is changing before our eyes, 
but a complete reversal of viewpoint is not 
to be expected. It will, without doubt, re- 
main very different from the European 
public service. Certain highly-placed civil 
servants may lose some of their qualities 
of technicians. But the great mass of posi- 
tions will remain comparable to those in 
private employment. 

It is, perhaps, permitted to remark that 
in several years the American civil service 
will unite those advantages which result 
from the American concept with at least 
a partial adoption of the viewpoint of the 
Continental public service. 


. the job of personnel staff assistance to supervisors in evaluating and im- 
proving their management of people depends on the quality of the staff man. 
But the job of employee utilization is not his, and never will be, even though 
his job includes the words in its title. The representative works with super- 
visors to help get a good job done, but the job is a line job and the supervisor 
is responsible for it.—Civilian Personnel News Letter, Office of the Secretary 


of the Army. 





What’s Wrong with 





Government Information? . . . BRUCE QUISENBERRY 





HE information and public relations 
ete of government are being 
charged with waste, propagandizing, and 
ineptness. 

Time magazine estimated several months 
ago that “the Federal Government em- 
ploys about 5,000 full- and part-time press 
agents and spends an estimated $65,000,- 
ooo a year on salaries and printing, and the 
payroll is growing fast.”! More recently, 
Drew Pearson estimated 6,000 press agents 
on the government payroll and then added 
what a poor press the government is get- 
ting!? 

Regardless of the exact number, most 
newsmen and members of Congress sus- 
pect there are more information men on 
the government payroll than are needed.® 

Time, reporting another recurring criti- 
cism, says that in addition to information 
personnel, “nearly every high Adminis- 
tration official has a press relations adviser 
who masquerades as a ‘special assistant,’ 
[and who] feeds the press a constant flow 
of ‘don’t-quote-me’ background informa- 


* Time magazine, July 9, 1951, p. 54, col. 2. 

? Washington Post, November 29, 1951, Pp. 29, 
col. 7. 

* The official government figures are expected to 
be announced in the near future. 





e@ BRUCE QUISENBERRY is Information and Public 
Relations Chief, U.S. Army Signal Corps. He is 
also Chairman, Society for the Advancement of 
Management Roundtable on Information and 
Public Relations. If not otherwise credited, ideas 
and opinions are the author’s. 

The Signal Corps is the communication system 
of the Army, its global radio, radio relay, wire and 
cable circuits reaching to wherever American sol- 
diers are stationed or in action. It operates its own 
research laboratories, procurement offices, supply 
depots, training schools, provides long lines com- 
munications for the civil population of Alaska as 
well as for the military, and as an additional re- 
sponsibility produces the Army’s training and in- 
doctrination films. Signal Corps combat still and 
motion picture photographers take the Army’s pic- 
tures, many of which you see in your newspapers, 
magazines, newsreel, and television programs. 
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tion or ‘leaks’ calculated to prove that (1) 
the official is wonderful, (2) his opponents 
are not to be trusted, and (3) all is well in 
Government.’ 

The feeling is that sometimes these press 
agents do a helpful and necessary job, but 
too often plug the Administration’s side 
of crucial government issues and hope re- 
porters will not dig up the other side. 

The Associated Press Managing Editor's 
Association at its 1950 annual meeting 
called for “more initiative in probing be- 
hind [the flood of government] handouts 
to get all the facts—not just the facts that 
Government Agencies want to give the 
public.’ 

At its 1951 meeting, this Association 
called for opposition to “the tightening 
down of news barriers” at home and 
abroad. Editors were urged to mobilize to 
meet new restrictions on information 
about the operations of the United States 
Government.® 

There is the other side. Alexander F. 
Jones, Executive Editor of the Syracuse, 
New York, Herald-Journal, President of 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors, and a former Washington newsman, 
has reminded his fellow journalists that 
“Washington reporters simply could not 
operate effectively without Government 
information men. If Government ever de- 
cided to discontinue public information 
services it would cost newspaper and radio 
people millions of dollars.’’7 

These samples of opinion point up (1) 
that the press cannot get along without 
government information services, but that 
(2) government information services are 
in need of improvement. 

With this problem in mind, the Wash- 


* Time magazine, July 9, 1951, p. 54, Col. 3. 

5 Associated Press dispatch to Washington Post, 
November 15, 1950. 

® Associated Press dispatch to Washington Post, 
September 27, 1951, p. 3, Col. 1. 

7 As reported by Editor and Publisher, October 
21, 1950, p. 20, col. 2. 
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ington Chapter of the Society for Advance- 
ment of Management decided to start an 
information and public relations round- 
table to find some of the answers. 

I have been chairman of this group since 
its beginning in the fall of 1949. Monthly 
roundtable discussions have been held and 
many special studies and inquiries under- 
taken. This is a summary of what I be- 
lieve to be the best thinking in the field. 
It does not necessarily reflect the views of 
the Society, my colleagues on the round- 
table, or those from the professions of 
journalism and public relations, or the 
various branches of the government that 
participated. 


The Public Has a Right to Know 


THE First principle of government infor- 
mation is that all of the people have a 
right to all of the information about all 
of the government all of the time, subject, 
of course, to certain necessary limitations 
and safeguards such as military security, 
matters of state, and privileged or confi- 
dential communications. 

This statement of principle is submitted 
in the hope that it will become the basis 
for a creed of service for local, state and 
national government information officers 
and their agency heads. 

If the people in a democracy have a 
right to know everything about the public 
business (and how can they discharge their 
responsibilities as free and equal citizens 
if they do not?) then it is argued that the 
press, which is “the watchdog of the in- 
articulate public,” should have access to 
all records and transactions of govern- 
ment, subject to the limitations noted 
above.® 

It was admitted that it could prove 
costly if individual members of the public 
were allowed to examine government files 
at any time. But it might not be costly or 
inconvenient if representatives of the pub- 
lic, the press, could be accredited to per- 
form this function in a manner based on 
the accreditation principles for other news 


5 The first time I heard “watchdog of the in- 
articulate public” used was by an unknown re- 
porter in Kansas City many years ago. He was re- 
ferring to the late Will Rogers. 


gathering purposes. Further study of this 
subject is underway. 

The inconvenience to administrators 
might be more than offset by the feeling 
of confidence the public would have that 
nothing is being hidden from them. For 
example, a well-known commentator once 
became suspicious of transactions in a 
certain agency. Come examine the books 
and files for yourself, he was told. He was 
satisfied, and what could have been a 
costly smear never took place. 

To prevent covering up under the 
cloak of secrecy, suggestions were made 
that it would be desirable to establish an 
independent Security Review Board as a 
permanent part of our watchdog system. 
This Board would have a sufficient staff 
to make comprehensive spot checks of all 
government offices to hold down unneces- 
sary classification and overclassification. 

Related to the above is the frequently 
voiced need for reestablishing the system 
of regular press conferences by the heads 
of all government agencies. Reporters and 
editors complain that the only top officials 
on the federal level who now hold regular 
press conferences are the President and 
Secretary of State. For years, the British 
system of asking questions of the govern- 
ment on the floor of Parliament had its 
equivalent in the give and take of the 
press conference. This system could be ex- 
tended to include bureau chiefs and the 
heads of branch offices in regional and lo- 
cal areas and, of course, state and local 
officials. 


What an Information Office Does 


A QUESTION that always starts a lively dis- 
cussion is whether an information office 
should engage in public relations. This de- 
pends on what one means by public rela- 
tions. For our purposes, public relations 
may be defined as all those relations an or- 
ganization has with all its publics, includ- 
ing employees, and what is done to make 
them as good as possible.? Good public re- 
lations stems from good performance that 


® Borrowed from Mr. Keith McHugh, then Vice- 
President in Charge of Public Relations, American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, in a speech 
to the Minnesota Employers’ Association, January 


30, 1949. 
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is publicly understood and appreciated.!° 

It should be obvious by now that infor- 
mation is another but essential part of 
public administration. It is not an esoteric, 
mumbo jumbo art practiced by a special 
breed of medicine men, but a function 
equal in significance to planning, organiz- 
ing, budgeting, legal counselling, person- 
nel administration, and other staff activi- 
ties. It is an integral part of management. 
Information directors are a part of the 
management team.14 

The most desirable name for the func- 
tion seems to be Office of Information. The 
term public information, as will be noted 
later, might better be used to designate a 
subdivision of this office. 

The best experience in government, as 
in business and industry, is that the Of- 
fice of Information should be at the high- 
est staff level, the director reporting to the 
head of the agency and his principal dep- 
uty. 

The Director of the Office of Informa- 
tion should have a competent deputy of 
his own, and staff assistance for adminis- 
tration, planning, budgeting, accounting, 
and personnel management. 

The following major subdivisions of an 
Office of Information are suggested. Each 
division would have the dual role of pro- 
viding operating services for its own head- 
quarters and planning, policy making, and 
staff supervision for subordinate headquar- 
ters. 

Press and Media Information Service.— 
This division would provide services to the 
press (including the planning and man- 
agement of press conferences and the 
monitoring of access to unclassified or 
unprivileged records and data) and 
branches to service pictorial, radio, tele- 
vision, newsreel, book, magazine, and 
other media. Some information directors 
may prefer to place the still picture serv- 
ice in the press branch, and combine news- 
reel and television services 
branch. 

The use of the term “service” is urged 


* Thesis developed by Fortune magazine in an 
article entitled “Business Is Still in Trouble,” May, 
1949, P67. ! 

™ From an item in a recent issue of Public Rela- 
tions News. 


into one. 


for all divisions as a constant reminder 
why the information function exists. 

Public Information Service.—This divi- 
sion would serve the general public 
through the medium of courteous response 
to all letters, telephone calls, and personal 
visits that are not the specialized responsi- 
bility of other offices in the agency. The 
Public Information Service should estab- 
lish standards of telephone courtesy, let- 
ter writing, and handling of visitors 
throughout the agency and see that they 
are carried out. Other activities can in- 
clude open house events, demonstrations, 
exhibits, film showing, speaking engage- 
ments, and the preparation and distribu- 
tion of pamphlets, brochures, booklets, 
fact sheets, and other documents that pro- 
vide the public with essential, factual in- 
formation. 

Our roundtable discussions and my own 
studies have led me to believe that a com- 
prehensive information system can do 
much to minimize the evils of influence 
peddlers, five percenters, and contact men. 
To illustrate, not long ago a small busi- 
nessman wandered into a government in- 
formation office and explained that if he 
could not get quick consideration for his 
problem he stood to lose a chance to bid 
on an important contract that would help 
keep his factory going. He had been try- 
ing to find the right official for several 
days, but everyone passed him to someone 
else. He was ready to pay for help. It took 
an information man about ten minutes to 
find out where he ought to go and a quick 
decision was made in his case. This busi- 
nessman, who probably would have spent 
the rest of his life referring to all govern- 
ment workers as incompetent, lazy bu- 
reaucrats had his faith restored and is now 
a booster of the public servant. The im- 
portant thing, however, is that he received 
the courteous and businesslike treatment 
he deserved as a citizen. 

Many information directors object to 
this “floor walker” function, but nothing 
causes the citizen to become fed up with 
his government and government workers 
like being bucked from one office to an- 
other. 

Personnel Information Service.—A basic 
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need of people who work for a living is to 
know the facts about what is going on 
where they work.!2 The better informed 
they are, the more efficient they can be; 
the higher their esprit and morale. 

Employees are first-line, word-of-mouth 
information men. They are going to talk 
about their jobs and their agency with 
their family, friends, and acquaintances. 
If they do not have factual information, 
they will rely on rumor. If employees do 
not speak well of an agency it is doubtful 
if anyone else will. 

Management improvement, cost con- 
sciousness and economy, which to a large 
extent depend upon employee attitudes 
for success, can be greatly assisted by in- 
formation and public relations techniques. 

Personnel information services include 
the use of house organs, employee news- 
papers and magazines, news posted on bul- 
letin boards, and orientation and _ fact- 
giving meetings and conferences at all 
levels. The representative of one large cor- 
poration who participated in our round- 
table said that they never made a press re- 
lease without first teletyping the news to 
all their branch offices so that their em- 
ployees had the story first along with 
enough background to enable them to 
talk about it intelligently to all their 
friends and associates. 

Other Information Services.—Divisions 
or branches may be appropriate for his- 
torical information, legislative liaison and 
information, liaison with national organi- 
zations such as veterans, business, labor 
and farm groups, women’s clubs and civic 
clubs, depending upon the mission of the 
agency. It should be borne in mind that 
this kind of detail would apply only to the 
very largest agencies and departments. 
Most information staffs consist of only a 
few people. The various services might be 
performed by all or most information 
staffs, but in the majority of cases not by 
separate branches, or even divisions; sev- 
eral different activities or functions would 
be performed by the same person. 


%I am indebted to a pamphlet put out by the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company called “State of 
the Company,” series 3, January 2, 1949, for this 
phrasing. 


Justifying the Information Office 
WHENEVER two information men get to- 
gether to talk shop, the problem of win- 
ning the approval of Congress as well as 
the press always comes up. 

Part of the solution is to apply a basic 
principle of public relations: Bring all in- 
formation activities into the open and call 
them by names that everyone can identify. 

The next step is to show exactly what 
is done and what it costs. This can be ac- 
complished, in the main, by five types of 
records: 

1. Query Sheet.-—When a query comes 
in by telephone or as the result of a per- 
sonal visit from press or public, write the 
query in the blank space provided at the 
top of the form. When the answer is ob- 
tained, write it in another space farther 
down on the sheet, adding who supplied 
the information and who concurred in its 
accuracy or validity. Then in a conspicu- 
ous space, and this is the payoff, show how 
much time was required to furnish the in- 
formation. 

2. Written Queries.—When answers are 
given in writing to queries from press or 
public, note on the file copy where it later 
can be easily audited, how much time was 
required to furnish the information. All 
other written memoranda, staff studies, 
planning papers, etc., might well carry a 
record of the time involved. 

3. Call Sheet.—This is a simple, ruled 
form with columns for indicating “from 
and to,” “subject matter,” and “time.” 
Use this record for in and out telephone 
calls, routine desk visits and errands, and 
the many interruptions that are an in- 
herent part of the information job. Each 
line will show who, what, when, and how 
many minutes were involved. 

This record requires no more effort than 
the doodling most people engage in when 
talking over the telephone or listening to 
a visitor. 

4. Manuscripts.—Few people outside an 
Office of Information have any idea how 
much research, fact sifting, and coordina- 
tion may be required in the writing of 
press releases, speeches, statements, and 
announcements, or how many times a 
manuscript may have to be rewritten or 
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revised before it satisfies everyone. The 
file copy of each draft, therefore, should 
carry a notation on the cover page show- 
ing how much time was required in prepa- 
ration, with a cumulative total noted on 
the cover of the final draft. 

5. Special Activities.—This form, usually 
a blank sheet on which you can draw a line 
to separate each item, can be used to re- 
cord all activities that do not fall into any 
of the categories listed above. Included 
will be notations of meetings, planning 
conferences, consultations with the boss. 
In addition to showing the time required, 
a record should also be made of the de- 
cisions. 

Why have these records? To show press, 
public, budget, and appropriation officials 
what happens to the information dollar. 
A constant review of this information and 
the figures recorded will enable adminis- 
trators to spot points where economies can 
be made, and services improved. 

The techniques suggested are not per- 
fect, but they are effective as a tool of meas- 
uring the services you perform. 


More Direction from the Top 


More direction of information from the 
top is frequently suggested. 

This could be carried out by a high 
ranking official, as the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development recommended, whose 
job would be to “counteract the present 
trend toward undue secrecy,” and to “‘con- 
stantly press for the release of informa- 
tion.”18 

Coordination of information from the 
highest level in the Executive Branch of 
the Government is just as logical, it is 
argued, as is coordination of personnel 
policies or budget figures. 

The top director of information would 
not only be responsible for stimulating an 
increasing flow of information to the pub- 
lic, but also would insure that information 
given out would be accurate and fully in 
accord with the plans, policies, and pro- 
grams of the government as a whole. 

When one official says, for example, 


*% As reported in the Washington Post, Decem- 
ber 15, 1949, p. 1, col. 8. 


that such and such is the case, and another 


official, apparently speaking with equal 
authority says the opposite, confusion, not 
freedom, of information is served, and 
public and press are left in a wilderness of 
doubt. 

The best approach to the problem, some 
experts believe, would be to establish an 
Office of Information at the top level of 
the Executive Branch, not to supersede or 
be confused with the Press Secretary to the 
President. The official in charge would: 

1. Review all statements on a national 
policy level to insure uniform expression 
through a variety of spokesmen. 

2. Counsel and guide agencies on infor- 
mation policies, techniques and needs. 

3. Be responsible for investigating and 
recommending elimination of duplicat- 
ing, inefficient, and wasteful practices; 
special pleading and agency glorification; 
and conducting surveys of all information 
operations and requiring periodic reports 
from them. 

4. Carry on a ceaseless war against over- 
classification, and otherwise strive for an 
increasing flow of factual information to 
the public. 

5. Make public an annual review of the 
information services of the government, 
how many people are involved, and how 
much the cost. 

6. Provide liaison with communication 
and information groups in civil and pri- 
vate life. An important function would be 
to encourage and bring about greater use 
of private agencies in accomplishing the 
domestic and overseas information pro- 
grams.14 

The mission of this office could be ac- 
complished with a very small staff. It 
would not be a central information gath- 
ering and releasing agency, but a staff 
office to make sure that the information 
services of the various agencies, bureaus, 
and field offices are operating effectively 
and economically. It could save many 
times its cost. 


% Compare this with the report on Information 
Services in the Executive Branch by Edward Stan- 
ley and Lawrence Sullivan to the Commission on 
Organization of the Executive Branch of the Gov- 
ernment, September 28, 1948. 
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Conclusion 


I CAN summarize the results of our studies 
and inquiries with the following: 

1. Make sure the press has access to all 
information the public is entitled to in 
time for their deadlines. A free press is 
necessarily highly competitive and we 
must gear ourselves to the need for speed 
in making information available. 

2. We can eliminate many distortions 
and inaccuracies by releasing full informa- 
tion, especially the unfavorable kind, just 
as soon as detected. Never hope or believe 
that unfavorable information will not leak 
out. It will, and when it does the play will 
be greater because it will be assumed that 
someone has been trying to cover up or 
“keep it in the family.” One newspaper in 
commenting on this principle of public 
relations has pointed out how certain off- 
cials have brought great embarrassment 
on themselves by not telling about mis- 
deeds in their agencies when they first 
found out about them. “Complete, fearless 
publicity about every imputation or pos- 
sibility of wrongdoing . . . . is the public’s 
only safeguard and the office holder’s only 
protection.”15 

3. When a distortion or inaccuracy does 
appear, come out with the facts at once, 
and come out loud. If it takes a week or a 
month to give the answer the story may 
then be such old stuff that the answer will 
be buried instead of being placed on the 
front page, and the public will not know 
that the original story was not true. 

A prominent member of the Senate, 


*® Washington Daily News, editorial, February 5, 
1952. 


when certain government officials com- 
plained that their denials or refutations 
never caught up with the original stories, 
and that it does not do much good to 
deny them because denials ‘‘are not very 
newsy,” gave this advice: “I suggest you 
do some table thumping and raising the 
voice in your denials .. . . to make them 
news,” he said. “I think sometimes you are 
too mild-mannered.”!¢ 

4. Most important of all, make the prod- 
uct unassailable. Good public relations de- 
pend upon superior performance. To 
dramatize the need for economical and effi- 
cient operation throughout an agency, 
some information officers have persuaded 
their bosses to put on an intensive drive 
to uncover every least bit of inefficiency, 
lack of economy or wrong doing, once 
each year like an annual spring house- 
cleaning, with everyone in the agency 
urged to make suggestions and reveal 
weaknesses. 

When performance is superior and 
everything is reported, an agency should 
have a good press. 

No one will then need to ask what is 
wrong with government information. 

And to tie this to one of the important 
things the Public Personnel Review and 
the Civil Service Assembly are concerned 
with, no one will have to worry much 
about the prestige of the civil servant. 
What has been outlined here will, it is be- 
lieved, be a means of raising him high in 
the public regard. 


7° The Chairman of the Senate Military Appro- 


priations Subcommittee, as reported in the Wash- 
ington Post, February 7, 1952, p. 5, col. 1. 





A Validation Study of an Examination 





for Prison Custodial Personnel . ROBERT H. LAWSON 





sERIOUS problem for the staff of any 
public personnel agency is finding the 

time and proper conditions to do test re- 
search. The legal restrictions surrounding 
selection techniques for public service are 
not conducive to research projects, to say 
nothing of the difficulty of finding staff 
time to do the work. It appears then that 
when an agency does a study, it is worth 
while to report it primarily for the meth- 
odology involved since often, as in this 
case, the results are not clear-cut nor are 
they of value to other agencies except as 
guides. The techniques used and the de- 
gree of success achieved with them, how- 
ever, are of value to other agencies. It is 
in this light that this discussion is offered. 

As part of its program of examination 
analysis and research, the examination 
staff of the California State Personnel 
Board in close co-operation with the Cali- 
fornia Department of Corrections made a 
study of the performance of a group of 
prison custodial personnel on a promo- 
tional examination given in March, 1950, 
for Correctional Sergeant and Correctional 
Lieutenant. These classes represent the 
second and third steps in the prison chain 
of command in California, the entrance 
level being Correctional Officer, formerly 
known as Guard. The Sergeant is roughly 
equivalent to a working foreman, while 
the Lieutenant is the first level of admin- 
istration. 

The two examinations were given con- 
currently, the first five tests constituting 
the examination for Sergeant, with one ad- 
ditional test for Lieutenant. The examina- 
tion consisted of 190 items divided among 
the five sections as follows: Analytical 
Ability, 45 multiple-choice items; Institu- 
tional Organization and Supervision, 14 
multiple-choice items; Penal Administra- 
tion, 44 multiple-choice items; Crimi- 





e Ropert H. Lawson is an Associate Personnel 
Examiner on the staff of the California State Per- 
sonnel Board. 


nology, 30 true-false items; and Depart- 
mental Rules and Care and Use of Fire- 
arms, 57 true-false items. 


Entrance Requirements 


THE ENTRANCE requirements for Correc- 
tional Sergeant are one year as a Correc- 
tional Officer, and for Correctional Lieu- 
tenant, either two years as a Correctional 
Sergeant or three years as a Correctional 
Officer. Therefore, candidates for Sergeant 
were all officers, while candidates for Lieu- 
tenant included both Sergeants and Offi- 
cers. Both examinations were on a promo- 
tional basis only. 

This arrangement offered an excellent 
opportunity for research because it re- 
sulted in a group of incumbent Sergeants 
taking the same examination under the 
same conditions as those competing to be- 
come Sergeants. Therefore, it was decided 
to explore two points in connection with 
the examination: (1) Did the Sergeants as 
a group do better than the Correctional 
Officers? (2) Did the examination rankings 
of the Sergeants reflect the true differences 
as displayed in their work performances? 

As the following statistics indicate, the 
Sergeants did significantly better than the 
officers: 


Officers Sergeants 
Test Score Number Percent Number Percent 
151 — 160 2 4 8 8.5 
141 - 150 18 3.8 8 8.5 
131 - 140 61 12.5 22 23.4 
121-130 120 25.1 31 33.0 
111 -— 120 138 28.9 23 24.5 
101-110 93 19.4 < 2.1 
91-100 33 6.9 0 
0- 90 13 2.7 0 
Total 478 100.0 94 100.0 


Passing Score, 126 Maximum Score, 190 
Officers Pass, 138 (28.9%) Sergeants Pass, 53 (56.4%) 


Officers Sergeants 
a 128.99 
MO co esitectcdacsscce SSS 128.75 
Standard Deviation. ...... 15.75 11.95 
Third Quartile........... 127.8 1387.4 
First Quartile............ 109.1 120.1 
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It would appear from these figures that 
the examination was valid to the extent 
that those with experience as Sergeants 
did considerably better as a group than 
did those without such experience. While 
there might be some question raised about 
the sizable group of Sergeants who did not 
equal the passing score set for prospective 
Sergeants, it should be noted that this 
passing score was set higher than in some 
former examinations. Less than 30% of the 
candidates for Sergeant passed, ‘whereas 
56% of the present Sergeants would have 
passed at this level. 

The second part of the study was to de- 
termine the validity with which the ex- 
amination ranked the Sergeants. This re- 
quired some measure of on-the-job effec- 
tiveness to use as a criterion against which 
to compare examination performances. 
Accordingly, a five-point rating scale was 
designed with the assistance of the head- 
quarters staff of the Department and dis- 
tributed to each of the institutions. It later 
appeared evident that the participation 
in the development of this rating scale by 
those who were to act as raters would have 
contributed to a better understanding and 
utilization of the scale on their part. 

Instructions accompanying these rating 
scales called for at least three separate and 
independent ratings of each man if it was 
possible. In most cases, it was expected 
that ratings would be obtained from the 
Associate Warden, Captain, and Lieuten- 
ant, who constitute the chain of command 
in California prisons. This did not always 
prove to be the case, however. The level 
of the raters varied with the institution, 
and the number of raters for each man 
varied from one to five. In four of the five 
institutions all of the Sergeants were rated 
by the same set of raters; in the fifth insti- 
tution one rater rated all of the men with 
several others each rating a few of the 
men. One institution used five raters, three 
used three raters, and the fifth, as already 
stated, used a varying number. Of the 94 
men included in the study, 12 were given 
five ratings, 66 were given three ratings, 11 
were given two, and five had only one 
rating. 


The Rating Scale 


THE RATING scale was a graphic one with a 
range from o to 5 for each of five traits: 
leadership, decisiveness, alertness, job 
knowledge, and adaptability. There was 
also an over-all rating wherein the Ser- 
geant was assigned to the upper, middle, 
or lower third of the group of Sergeants 
in the rater’s institution. The over-all 
rating correlated .88 with the total of the 
five trait ratings, showing a high degree 
of consistency for the raters. 

The reliability of each of the five test 
sections was calculated by the split-half 
technique and corrected by the Spearman- 
Brown method. These reliabilities were 
respectively .855; .603; .565; .441; and .609. 

The reliability of the ratings was estab- 
lished by averaging the rank order corre- 
lations between the raters in each institu- 
tion. These average reliabilities ranged 
from .64 to .86 for four of the institutions. 
Because of the varying number of raters 
used, no reliability could be obtained for 
the fifth institution. These reliabilities 
were considered more than adequate for 
a scale of this type and were the most grati- 
fying results of this portion of the project 
in view of the correlations subsequently 
obtained. 

Despite the high average reliabilities, 
there was considerable disagreement 
among the raters in some individual cases. 
Furthermore, the comparison of the nu- 
merical totals for the five traits to the 
over-all rating showed the raters were ap- 
plying the scale with considerable varia- 
tion despite the high correlation between 
the two ratings. Men who had over-all 
ratings in the upper third had numerical 
totals varying from 15 to 25; men in the 
middle third had totals from g to 22; men 
in the lowest third ranged from 5, to 17. 

The distribution of the over-all ratings 
showed 36% in the upper third, 40% in 
the middle third, and 23% in the lower 
third. The somewhat smaller proportion 
of men in the lower third may be ac- 
counted for by the fact that some of those 
who would have been placed in the low- 
est group praketily: did not file for the 
examination. 

As a further check on the ratings, they 
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were correlated with length of service as a 
Sergeant since such ratings might have 
been merely a reflection of the time spent 
on the job rather than true differences in 
job performance. This correlation was .15, 
indicating that the raters had not weighted 
this factor heavily. 


The Results 


THE Pearsonian correlation was also used 
as the measure of relationship between 
the criterion and the test scores. The cor- 
relation between the examination score 
and the numerical total on the ratings was 
.066, and that between the examination 
and the over-all rating was .o08. Tests I, 
III, and V correlated with the rating on 
the five traits: .115; .008; and .109, respec- 
tively. Some correlations of ratings on the 
separate traits and scores on the individual 
tests were also low. 

The ratings for each institution were 
correlated separately with examination 
scores to see if the ratings from one or two 
of the institutions might be unduly in- 
fluencing these totals. These correlations 
ranged from: —.34 to .125, substantiating 
the figures obtained from the total group. 

In referring back to the Sergeants who 
did not achieve a passing score, a correla- 
tion of the “pass-fail” groups with the 
rankings on the rating scale yielded a bi- 
serial correlation of .o6, showing that the 
composition of the two groups was not re- 
lated to the supervisors’ ratings. 

It is evident from these figures that the 
examination and the rating scale were not 
evaluating the same factors. Some differ- 
ences between the trait ratings and the 
over-all ratings are also evidence that there 
were factors not included in the rating 
scale which are important in the evalua- 
tion of a Sergeant’s work. 


The Difficulties Involved 


THE DIFFERENCE in the results obtained in 
the two parts of this study emphasizes the 
difficulty of using an examination to per- 
form two separate functions—to act as a 
predictor of job success and to reflect dif- 
ferences in job performance where there 
is considerable difference in job content 
between the lower and higher jobs as there 


was in this case. The selection device 
should emphasize the potentiality of the 
candidate; the examination to rank in- 
cumbents should emphasize the utilization 
of this potentiality. Trying to combine 
both in one examination is apt to result 
either in doing a good job of neither or in 
overemphasizing one to the exclusion of 
the other. Inasmuch as this examination 
was purely a selection device with the 
ranking of incumbents only experimental, 
the results of the second part of the study 
should not be interpreted as showing a 
lack of validity on the part of the exami- 
nation. 

Other factors found among the group of 
incumbents in this position also reduced 
the expectation that their examination 
performances would rank them validly. 
The most important of these was the 
homogeneous nature of the group of Ser- 
geants. They had successfully passed an 
examination including both a written test 
and an oral interview which, even consid- 
ering variations in quality of competition, 
served to eliminate the lower portions of 
the distribution. Furthermore, all but six 
had completed probationary periods by 
this time. The homogeneity is further 
emphasized by the figures on length of 
service. Only 6 had served more than five 
years in the position and 14 less than one 
year. Presumably, at least part of the top 
of the distribution was also missing due 
to the promotion to Lieutenant of the 
abler Sergeants.1 

Another basic difficulty was in compar- 
ing men with a wide variation of assign- 
ments, some of which may be supervisory 
and some not, to say nothing of the prob- 
lem of comparing men from different in- 
stitutions. The possibility should not be 
overlooked that in some cases the examina- 
tion score may actually be a true indica- 
tion of a man’s potentiality which has not 
been fully developed or recognized by his 


supervisor. 


1Prison personnel in California did not come 
under civil service until January, 1945, shortly 
after the creation of a centralized Department of 
Corrections. Since that time, the increase in inmate 
population and number of institutions has caused 
a considerable increase in the size of the staff, con- 
sequently rapid promotions for a large group of 
personnel. 
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ce Another possible reason for the low cor- _ these results that the test can be considered 
he relation between scores and criterion may a useful device for the selection of Ser- 
n- be the use of a supervisorial rating as the _geants following the revisions indicated by 
on criterion. However, in such a position as_ the tabulation and by the item analysis 
ne this one it is difficult to conceive of any which should raise the reliability of certain 
It other measure of job performance. In any of the test sections to more acceptable 
in future studies with this occupational levels. 
of group there should be some imaginative As a study of methodology this reveals 
n experimenting with different measures in many of the problems involved in this 
le an effort to find one which is more ob- type of research. The difficulty of estab- 
1, jective and meaningful. lishing a clear-cut criterion is again un- 
ly derlined, and it is at this stage that the 
a Conclusions personnel agency must enlist the aid of 
i IN sUMMaRY then, the examination given the operating agency for whom the peo- 
did have apparent validity as a selection ple being studied work. To establish 
df device inasmuch as it resulted in signifi: meaningful objective criteria of job suc- 
d cant differences in performance between cess is a difficult, time-consuming task in 
n the experienced and the inexperienced which line supervisors must play a lead- 
fs groups. As a tool to evaluate the on-the-job ing role. This is the phase of research 
c differences of Sergeants, however, it did which needs emphasis before a compre- 
, not measure the same factors that the hensive program of examination valida- 
1 rating scale did. It would appear from tion can be conducted. 
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It Takes Two to Make a Bargain 


W: all want good government; but in a democracy, good government is not 
something that can be handed down from on top. It must grow up from 


the bottom. The moral and ethical standards of a democratic government are 
. an accurate reflection of the standards of the people as a whole. Actually, the 
fact that the public servant who sells a favor is removed from office in public 
disgrace, while the purchaser of the favor (and instigator of the sale) usually 
escapes any comparable notice, demonstrates clearly that our standard of 
morality for the public business is signally higher than our standard for private 
business. That is as it should be, up to a point; but we cannot expect to main- 
tain indefinitely two standards that have nothing in common.—Robert Rams- 
peck, Chairman, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 











Seniority and Employee- 


Management Relations . . . . JULIUS E. EITINGTON 





ENIORITY is one of the strongest forces 

which influence employee-manage- 
ment relations.. Management at all levels 
is acutely conscious of it and is under con- 
stant pressure to provide it with full recog- 
nition. This recognition results in the 
granting of rewards which run the gamut 
from those of a relatively minor and non- 
financial character, such as enumerating 
the names on the office routing slip by 
seniority rather than by grade or alpha- 
betically, to others pecuniary in nature 
and otherwise more significant. 

Searching answers to a number of ques- 
tions about seniority are needed. How does 
seniority influence federal personnel ad- 
ministration? What forms does it take? 
How does it affect employee morale and 
initiative? What is the relationship be- 
tween seniority, security, and superannua- 
tion? What is the proper role of seniority? 
What remedies are required to meet op- 
erating problems produced by seniority 
pressures? What is the role of top man- 
agement and the personnel office in coping 
with these problems? The paragraphs 
which follow endeavor to answer these 
queries. 


Seniority and Organization Efficiency 
Mucu has been written in recent years 
about the plight of the older but efficient 
worker who “can’t get in.” On the other 
hand, little attention appears to have been 
given to the problem of the senior but not 
too efficient worker who “can’t be got out.” 

The tie-in between unit efficiency and 
unlimited tenure is readily apparent when 
we consider the stages of organizational 

* For example, see the recent article by Walter G. 


O’Connell, “The Problems of Age Barriers in Per- 
sonnel Selection,” Personnel, May, 1951, pp. 461-71. 





e@ JuLtius E. EITiIncton was recently appointed 
Chief, Classification Branch, Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. This article was written when Mr. 
Eitington was Chief, Classification Branch, Na- 
tional Park Service. 


growth. As every organization and 
methods examiner knows, an organiza- 
tion develops goals, standards of attain- 
ment, outlooks, and methods to facilitate 
its over-all missions. Initially, some of 
these policies and procedures may be con- 
troversial and require considerable per- 
suasion and compromise if they are to be 
“accepted.” In time, however, the patterns 
of behavior become well established, gen- 
erally approved, and even immutable. 
With an adequate dose of inbreeding, this 
phenomenon of administrative rigidity is 
fully ensured. 

To some extent the energetic executive 
can stimulate his staff to mitigate this os- 
sification process. However, he may find 
that he is saddled with one or many staff 
members who are not only incapable of 
further growth, but actually cannot ac- 
complish required objectives. It is not al- 
ways, of course, a matter of an employee’s 
deterioration; quite frequently, job re- 
quirements may have changed. 

If certain superannuated personnel 
“just don’t have it,” the personnel regula- 
tions provide for their reassignment or 
even removal. But taking such drastic ac- 
tion towards employees having consider- 
able seniority is something discussed pri- 
marily in university courses in personnel 
administration. Thus, many earnest at- 
tempts at improvement in organization, 
methods, and procedures are doomed to 
run into a stone wall of “people.” 

And even if much needed reassign- 
ments occasionally are accomplished, the 
methods employed may not help the serv- 
ice. These devices include the establish- 
ment of jobs of most necessity, kicking in- 
dividuals upstairs, overallocating the posi- 
tion of lesser responsibility to which the 
incumbent is to be reassigned to protect 
his grade and salary, etc. 


Seniority and Promotion Policy 
AFTER much urging by the Federal Per- 
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sonnel Council and the Civil Service Com- 
mission, it now is fashionable for most 
agencies and their constituent offices and 
installations to have a written statement 
which outlines promotion policy. Despite 
such glowing documents, management still 
is frequently guided in the administration 
of its promotion policy by considerations 
such as these: 


1. How long has he been with the organiza- 
tion? 

2. Was he in the outfit before 19—? 

3. Can we promote Henry without taking 
care of Joe, too? 

4. Why not promote her to the vacancy since 
she’ll retire in two years anyhow? 

5. If we fill the Assistant Chief Position from 
the outside, shouldn’t we fill the top job from 
within? 


If the qualifications of the eligibles were 
equal, few would quarrel with promo- 
tional decisions based on the above “fac- 
tors.” But too often merely “having been 
around” is likely to be a major promo- 
tional determinant.? Consequently, the 
younger, more efficient and more aggres- 
sive employee may find it difficult to com- 
prehend the wide gap between promo- 
tional policy and its actual application. In 
fact, the writer recalls one instance of a 
well-qualified employee who complained 
to the personnel officer about an obvious 
seniority-type promotion. The personnel 
officer listened attentively to this com- 
plaint, leaned back in his chair, smiled 
knowingly, and said: “You know, you may 
feel that the promotion in this case over- 
emphasized seniority. But the same system 
which seems to penalize you now, will 
work to your advantage in the long run.” 

From an efficiency standpoint, promo- 
tion on a seniority basis to lower-level po- 
sitions is, perhaps, not too serious. But 
when such policies apply to supervisory 
and executive jobs as well, the service is 
bound to suffer. As one writer states: 


. merit [should] be the sole basis for pro- 
motion to higher responsibilities. Seniority 


2Other undesirable “criteria” also serve to en- 
sure or deny promotions, including personal fa- 
voritism, the possible transfer of an employee to a 
higher-grade position, age, sex, marital status, size 
of family, etc. 


should have no recognized standing. Human 
nature being as it is, seniority will play a suffi- 
cient part without giving it any formal place 
in the promotion system. In all corners of the 
administrative group, constant effort must be 
made to guard against the promotion of sec- 
ond-rate men to first-rate responsibilities.3 


From time to time, it may be essential to 
look to the outside to secure the requisite 
talent for higher-grade positions. But 
seniority factors frequently arise to limit 
the promotional area. In fact, one research 
study found that of six general areas of 
employee dissatisfaction, “filling higher 
ranking jobs by employing outsiders” was 
ranked first.4 

In its endeavor to satisfy the senior em- 
ployee, management all too often forgets 
that there is not necessarily a high cor- 
relation between time spent on the job 
and the ability to perform a job. As one 
observer stated sententiously: “Twenty 
years’ experience may merely mean one 
year’s experience repeated twenty times.” 
Rare indeed are executives like the one 
who, upon receiving a request from an 
employee for a promotion on the grounds 
that he had been with the organization 
twelve years, had always done what was 
required, was never late, etc., quietly re- 
plied: “Those are merely the reasons why 
you haven't been fired.” 


Seniority and Position Classification 


ACccorDING to standard classification theory, 
positions are classified solely on the basis 
of duties and responsibilities. Thus, should 
it be considered necessary on occasion to 
reward employees solely for long and faith- 
ful service, other phases of the personnel 
program come into play. These compen- 
sations may include within-grade promo- 
tions, longevity pay increases, long grants 


* Leonard D. White, Government Career Service 
(Chicago: University of Chicago, 1935), p. 33. 
‘The other five factors were ranked by the em- 
ployees as follows: 
2. Favoritism in assigning work 
. Being taken off a job before finishing it 
. Apprentice training 
. Understanding of promotion policy 
. Promotions of men not being in accordance 
with ability. 
James W. Campbell, “An Attitude Survey in a 
Typical Manufacturing Firm,” Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Vol. 1, No. 1, Spring, 1948, p. 35. 
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of annual leave, special parking privileges, 
promotions to higher grade vacancies, serv- 
ice awards, citations, etc. 

In actual practice, however, awards 
other than changes to higher grades gen- 
erally do not provide the remuneration 
and incentive which senior employees be- 
lieve management should offer. Promo- 
tions to vacant positions, particularly in 
an old-line agency, may be deemed by 
them to be too infrequent. In consequence, 
the classification system is called upon to 
assuage the “aggrieved” employee, and 
considerations similar to those mentioned 
above in connection with promotional cri- 
teria often become the rationale for re- 
classification actions. The detrimental ef- 
fect of “seniority bonuses” upon the clas- 
sification structure frequently is ignored 
by management in the zeal to placate a dis- 
gruntled senior employee. 

Seniority pressures also are exerted upon 
other phases of the classification process. 
For example, over long periods of time 
many employees will assume new respon- 
sibilities and perform added duties. Simi- 
larly, responsibilities may diminish and 
duties drop off, necessitating a change to 
lower grade. Grade reductions also may be 
required in order to conform to new posi- 
tion classification standards. But as often 
as not, attempts at the reduction of the 
grade of an employee possessed of long 
service, regardless of the classification 
merits of the case, are very likely to run 
afoul of,the prevailing mores. In fact, even 
a change in title (i.e., one which seems 
less impressive) required by new position 
classification standards may be resisted by 
management because of the possible effect 
on the senior employee’s morale. 

It should be noted also that seniority 
factors tend to become operative under 
widely varying time intervals, including 
periods which ordinarily might best be 
termed “short-term.” Thus, an employee 
who has been functioning on a job for a 
year or two, but on a permanent basis, 
may expect a higher grade than that of a 
fellow-worker who performs identical du- 
ties on only a seasonal or temporary basis. 
Management, too, is impressed frequently 
by that form of seniority argument. 


Seniority and Employee Initiative 

Ir Is considered to be a sound principle of 
personnel management to exercise careful 
thought and provide full attention to the 
needs, wishes, and dissatisfactions of em- 
ployees who have been associated with the 
organization for long periods of time. Such 
treatment is unquestionably basic to the 
morale of the work force. The senior em- 
ployee, of course, expects such deference, 
and the newcomer generally is ready to 
grant such consideration to him. 

All too often, however, this principle has 
been distorted to provide special privileges 
for the senior employee regardless 2f his 
actual value to the organization. Under 
such circumstances, not only is the initia- 
tive and morale of the many who are not 
so favored likely to suffer, but even the 
initiative of those in the favored group 
may be undermined. Illustrative of this 
point is the case of a mediocre employee 
who had received a number of promotions 
and generous reclassifications through the 
years. He was at the top of the grade and 
his superiors finally considered his posi- 
tion not subject to further advancement 
through classification procedures. Accord- 
ingly, an attempt was made to reassign him 
to a different job in a somewhat related 
field of work, but at the same grade. It was 
hoped that in the long run the new line of 
work would afford greater promotional 
opportunity. However, the employee re- 
fused the offer of reassignment because he 
knew his superiors would find some way 
to take care of him on his present and 
much lighter assignment. 

It also is apparent that the motivation 
of employees on the bottom of the promo- 
tional ladder is made exceedingly difficult 
when their opportunities for advancement 
are blocked by senior employees ensconced 
in key positions who merely are accumu- 
lating retirement credits, or by others 
whose primary claim to fame is that 
“they’ve been around a long while.” Un- 
der such circumstances the more aggressive 
and capable worker will make himself 
available for an exit interview at -the 
earliest possible opportunity. 


Seniority and Security 
Most personnel systems, including that of 
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the federal Government, recognize senior- 
ity as a major element in job security. This 
circumstance is quite understandable, 
since there is impressive evidence that se- 
curity is frequently a stronger motivation 
for employees than either wages or work- 
ing conditions. In fact, in the 1930's 
young girls in industrial centers such as 
Detroit did not ask their boy friends about 
their resources or their ability to support 
them. Their more pertinent query was: 
“How much seniority do you have?’’6 Job 
satisfaction may depend also on other fac- 
tors, of course, looming more important at 
particular times and fluctuating in inten- 
sity in response to changes in the indivi- 
dual and the environment.” 

Organized labor naturally is intensely 
concerned with the problem as illustrated 
by the following thought-provoking state- 
ment made by one union official: 


My position in respect to the steel workers is, 
of course, the position of all people who work 
for a living. The only thing they have on 
which is based ary security in life is their job. 
And therefore the union’s position is that the 
seniority rights based upon this length of serv- 
ice are property rights, just as basic as a man’s 
right to his own home or to his own car. In 
fact, we feel that they are more important and 
more basic because if a man loses his job and 
doesn’t get another job very soon, he loses his 
car and he loses his home. So that we feel that 


5 See the study conducted by Clifford E. Jurgen- 
sen, “What Applicants Look for in a Company,” 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 1, No. 4, Winter 1948, 
PP. 433-45, Wherein security was stated by job ap- 
plicants to be the most important factor to them. 
Security was found to be more important to men 
than women, and more important to married men 
than to single men. Its importance decreased as 
education increased. Mechanical workers were 
more interested in security than clerical workers, 
and sales applicants were relatively least interested 
in security. The other factors ranked by the appli- 
cants in the order of their importance were: (2) 
Advancement; (3) Type of work; (4) Company; (5) 
Pay; (6) Co-workers; (7) Supervisor; (8) Hours; (9) 
Working conditions; and (10) Benefits. The study 
extended to 3,723 applicants based on data col- 
lected in the two years immediately following V-J 
Day in August 1945. 

*An excellent discussion of current seniority 
problems in industry is contained in “Proceedings 
of a Conference on Seniority,” October 21, 1950, 
sponsored by the University of Wisconsin Indus- 
trial Relations Center and the LaCross Vocational 
and Adult Schools, mimeographed report. 

7™Mason Haire and Josephine S. Gottsdanker, 
“Factors Influencing Industrial Morale,” Person- 


nel, May, 1951, PP. 445-54- 


seniority as far as the working man is con- 
cerned goes to the very root of acquiring some 
security in this life.§ 


Thus, layoff policies which are based 
primarily on seniority meet with employee 
favor since they know where they stand 
and possible management discrimination 
is eliminated. From a management stand- 
point, if supervisors have been diligent and 
systematic in eliminating the unfit (admit- 
tedly, this may be a theoretical assump- 
tion), organization efficiency should not 
be unduly hampered by such policies. In 
any case, even if a few marginal workers 
are retained in the process, the organiza- 
tion still would be benefited as a conse- 
quence of the maintenance of the morale 
of the work force. 

It should be emphasized, however, that 
a layoff policy which is guided primarily 
by seniority must be accompanied by a 
personnel program which is marked by the 
very careful selection of new workers, the 
development of weak employees to meet 
established job requirements, and the re- 
assignment or separation of inefficient per- 
sonnel. In other words, supervisors should 
cope with the problem on a day-to-day 
basis, rather than to wait for a reduction- 
in-force to weed out the unfit. 

In sum, since seniority as a primary fac- 
tor in reduction-in-force is desired by the 
employees and should not ordinarily work 
too great a hardship on management, it 
would seem to be an acceptable policy. 
But what is not desirable or essential is 
the undue emphasis of seniority on other 
phases of the personnel and management 
program as discussed heretofore. 


Courses of Corrective Action 


To TREAT seniority casually or to under- 
estimate employees’ desires which stem 
from it, would be a major violation of the 
psycho-dynamics of personnel administra- 
tion. Nevertheless, if our merit system is 
to rise above the “swivel service” level, the 
more serious abuses which arise from ques- 
tionable seniority practices demand our 


5’“The Importance to the Worker of Length of 
Service on a Job,” mimeographed reprint of a 
radio broadcast of February 15, 1947, Labor Man- 
agement Forum, Radio Station WEEI, Boston. 
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earnest attention. Even if the more vital 
personnel decisions based on seniority 
were only occasional, its influence still 
would be cause for alarm since a few con- 
cessions of this nature create precedents 
which ultimately become hard to live 
with. 

Having identified the more apparent 
problem areas, what corrective measures 
merit consideration? 

It generally is recognized that personnel 
procedures should be sufficiently flexible 
to permit the reassignment of an employee 
who cannot meet at least the principal 
job requirements. But under existing stat- 
ute (The Classification Act of 1949, as 
amended) the federal administrator must 
resort to a host of circuitous devices to ac- 
complish what should be a relatively sim- 
ple reassignment matter. This circum- 
stance arises because on reassignment it is 
not now possible to pay an employee a 
salary in excess of the top pay step of the 
grade to which the position is allocated. 
Therefore, the law should be amended to 
permit reassignments to progress in this 
fashion. If a reassignment cannot be ac- 
complished to a bona fide vacancy at the 
incumbent’s present grade, the reassign- 
ment should be made to a position of 
lower grade but with no reduction in 
salary. This approach to the problem is 
highly significant since it will allow the 
employee to preserve his existing stand- 
ard of living; it may, in some cases, also 
enable the reassignee to preserve his pride 
and prestige. Reassignments of this nature 
would have this added advantage: since 
the job which the reassignee is to occupy is 
properly graded (although the incumbent 
may be overpaid for that particular grade), 
a misallocation is avoided, thereby pre- 
venting the creation of classification com- 
parisons which otherwise tend to weaken 
the organization’s grade structure. 

The following question relative to the 
proposal might be raised: How would the 
reassignee’s fellow workers regard this ob- 
vious violation of the principle of “equal 
pay for equal work”? Unquestionably, 
some employees might well resent that 
pay policy. On the other hand, most em- 
ployees (at least in the federal service) are 


grade rather than pay conscious. This is 
quite understandable since the salary steps 
overlap within most of the grades, and em- 
ployees, for various reasons, are often paid 
at the top step of the grade, or even in ex- 
cess of the grade if longevity pay increases 
have been received. Actually, most em- 
ployees should favor a plan of this sort 
since it would create greater promotional 
opportunity by removing inept individuals 
from higher-level positions. 

Our retirement laws fail to permit the 
early retirement of superannuated employ- 
ees who are not able to meet job require- 
ments and who for various administrative 
reasons are not reassignable. In fact, the 
retirement system merely encourages such 
employees to “sit it out” to the detriment 
of organization efficiency and the discour- 
agement of co-workers or subordinates. 
Thus, changes in the laws are needed to 
encourage retirement at a much earlier 
age, with many less years of creditable serv- 
ice, and with a full rather than a partial 
annuity. 

Might an employee who wishes earlier 
retirement feign ineptitude? Theoretically 
it would be possible for an employee to do 
so. In actual practice, however, most em- 
ployees would be too conscientious and 
honest to resort to such subterfuges. 

Would the employee deemed to be weak 
accept retirement? Undoubtedly, many 
would if it were financially attractive to 
them. Those who might object would be 
retired involuntarily, after an adequate 
hearing had been held as to their fitness. 

The proposed amendments to existing 
laws are intended to recognize officially 
what is generally known to exist in fact 
—namely, our reassignment and separation 
procedures (via removal or retirement) are 
not adequate to replace “‘the dead wood.” 
Even the so-called “tough” administrator 
balks at the removal or even reassignment 
of a senior employee except in the most 
glaringly egregious instances. After all, no 
one wishes to be the cause of another man’s 
loss of livelihood or reduction in his pres- 
tige, particularly if the incumbent in- 
volved is somewhat advanced in age and 
has rendered quite a few years of service. 

Both proposals may appear to be eco- 
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nomically unsound since they may involve 
an increase in over-all retirement and sal- 
ary costs. But it is the writer’s opinion that 
this added cost would be more than off- 
set by increased efficiency and augmented 
employee morale. 

In respect to the seniority problems 
which arise as a result of deviations from 
promotion policy and position classifica- 
tion principles, it is apparent that no cure- 
all can be advanced. However, if these de- 


Oh Human Nature! 


partures are to be controlled, the initiative 
must come from top management in the 
form of a positive program designed to 
alter existing attitudes. This program 
could be directed at supervisors at super- 
visory training sessions and at employees 
through the media of the orientation 
course, the employee handbook, the or- 
ganization newspaper, and special educa- 
tional releases. 


I’ this election year of 1952, it seems appropriate to reprint some observa- 
tions made by Benjamin Franklin “on my reading history, in Library, May 


19, 1731.” 


That the great affairs of the world, the wars, revolutions, etc., are carried on and 


affected by parties. 


That the view of these parties is their present general interest, or what they take 


to be.such. 


That the different views of these different parties occasion all confusion. 





That while a party is carrying on a general design, each man has his particular 
private interest in view. 


That as soon as a party has gain’d its general point, each member becomes intent 
upon his particular interest; which, thwarting others, breaks that party into divisions, 
and occasions more confusion. 


That few in public affairs act from a meer (sic) view of the good of their country, 
whatever they may pretend; and tho’ their actings bring real good to their country, yet 
men primarily considered that their own and their country’s interest was united, and 
did not act from a principle of benevolence. 


That fewer still, in public affairs, act with a view to the good of mankind. 


There seems to me at present to be great occasion for raising a United Party for 
Virtue, by forming the virtuous and good men of all nations into a regular body, to 
be govern’d by suitable good and wise rules, which good and wise men may probably 
be more unanimous in their obedience to, than common people are to common laws. 


I at present think that whoever attempts this right, and is well qualified, can not 
fail of pleasing God, and of meeting with success.—Benjamin Franklin’s Autobiog- 


raphy. 











The Work Hour As a Method of Crediting 


Sick and Annual Leave .... . wittrAM DANIELSON 


and JOHN IGLAUER 





NEW idea for an equitable and easy-to- 
se sick and annual leave pro- 
vision was incorporated in the new char- 
ter of the City of Harper Woods, Michi- 
gan, which was adopted in late 1951. This 
charter was drafted with the consulting 
advice of the Michigan Municipal League 
and the Municipal Personnel Service. Pre- 
vious leave provisions have been based on 
a unit of measurement of the work day, 
calendar day, or calendar week. The Har- 
per Woods provision is instead based on 
the work hour. It reads as follows: 


D. Annual Leave and Sick Leave. The Com- 
mission shall provide by rules or regulations 
for annual leave (vacations) and sick leave for 
employees and officers in the classified service, 
and for the accumulation of such unused leave. 
The minimum amount of annual leave and of 
sick leave earned per year, respectively, for 
each full-time employee and officer in the clas- 
sified service shall be twice the number of 
hours in his average standard work week (ex- 
clusive of overtime) at the time such annual 
leave is taken. In the case of such an employee 
or officer with less than one year’s full-time 
service for the township or city, such leave 
shall be prorated in proportion to his length 
of such service. 

The amount of annual or sick leave used by 
an employee or officer in the classified service 
during any leave shall be equal to the number 
of regularly scheduled hours he would other- 
wise have worked during his absence on such 
leave. 

It is provided further that the minimum 
leaves provided for herein may be temporarily 
suspended during any period of emergency de- 
clared by resolution of the Council. 


Length of Work Week Varies 
In Harper Woops, and in most other cit- 
ies, various employee groups have different 
length work weeks. It is not unusual in 
Michigan to have, for example, city hall 





e@ WILLIAM DANIELsoN is Staff Associate, Munici- 
pal Personnel Service, Michigan Municipal League. 
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employees on a 40-hour week, police on a 
44-hour week, firemen on a 63-hour duty 
schedule, and utility employees on a 48- 
hour week. 

All employees do not work the same 
number of hours in a day; firemen work 
a 24-hour shift; some city hall employees 
may be scheduled to work less than 8 hours 
in a day; other employees may work only 
4 hours on Saturdays. 

All employees may not work the same 
number of days in a week; on a 63-hour 
week, a fireman may be scheduled to work 
either two, three, or four 24-hour shifts in 
any given week; other employees may be 
scheduled to work five, five and one-half, 
or six days per week. 

Obviously, where various employee 
groups are scheduled to work different 
work weeks, no leave rule can be written 
in terms of days or weeks without being 
inequitable in some degree, and without 
causing administrative difficulties. 


Using the Work Hour As a Common Base 
THE ONLY unit of time that is common to 
all work week schedules is the work hour. 
The Harper Woods charter commission 
wished to provide for a minimum of “two 
weeks” annual leave per year. Therefore, 
the employee is entitled to two times the 
number of hours he would have been 
scheduled to work per week. 

In a year’s time, the stenographer on a 
40-hour week will earn (2 x 40) 80 annual 
leave hours credit; the patrolman on a 44- 
hour week will earn (2 x 44) 88 hours. 
When the stenographer takes her two-week. 
vacation, the 80 hours that she would have 
been scheduled to work will be subtracted 
from her account. Similarly, when the 
patrolman takes his two-week vacation, 88 
hours will be subtracted from his account. 

The fireman, on a 24-hour shift basis, | 
presents a different situation. In any given 
two-week period during the year, on an 
average 63-hour-a-week duty schedule, a 
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fireman will work from five to seven 24- 
hour shifts. The fireman is entitled to 2 x 
63) 126 annual leave hours credit. If a fire- 
man would take his vacation in a two-week 
period containing only five days, he would 
use 4 x 24 or 120 hours of leave and would 
have six remaining hours of annual leave. 
If he would take his vacation in a two- 
week period containing six (144 hours) or 
seven (168 hours) 24-hour shift days, he 
would reecive more than the 126 annual 
leave hours to which he is entitled. Unless 
a work-hour system of charging leave is 
used, firemen will get too little or too much 
leave compared with other employees. 

The biggest problem in administering 
the more common annual leave rules—that 
of divided vacation leaves—is eliminated 
in Harper Woods. Under other systems 
there is no satisfactory and simple method 
of charging a three-hour leave, or a Satur- 
day leave, or a two-and-one-half day leave. 
Does a person who takes two weeks vaca- 
tion during the winter when Saturday is 
a working day have the same amount 
charged against his leave as a person who 
is gone for two weeks during the summer 
when Saturday is not a working day? 

Under the Harper Woods system these 
problems are automatically and equitably 
solved by recording the number of hours 
absence from regularly scheduled duty. 

The work hour basis is perfectly flexible 
where the city wishes to limit the amount 
of leave that may be accumulated. For ex- 
ample, if a city wishes to limit the amount 
of accrued sick leave to that which could 
be earned in 5 years, at the rate of two 
weeks per year, the rule would provide that 
“no employee shall accumulate more sick 
leave hour credits than 10 times the num- 
ber of hours in his average standard work 
week.” 

Should a change in work week occur, the 
problem arises as to how to credit accumu- 
lated leave on the basis of the new work 
week schedule. As an example, the police 
department may have its work week re- 
duced from 44 hours to 40. One patrolman 
has accumulated one year of annual leave 
credit, 88 hours on the old 44-hour sched- 
ule. In order to be equitable, his accumu- 
lated leave credit hours should be con- 


verted to those that would have been 
earned on the new 4o-hour week schedule. 

This can be done by multiplying his ac- 
cumulated leave hours (88) times the 
hours in the new work week, divided 
by the hours in the former work week 


(ss i ). Thus, the patrolman would be 


credited with 80 leave credit hours upon 
the date the 40-hour week was effected. 

The purpose of any sick and annual 
leave rule is to establish a method of 
awarding equitable leave benefits to all 
employees. Many rules governing leave, in 
coping with the problem of different work 
weeks among employee groups, often 
choose to deal with each group separately 
in an effort to effect equal benefits. This 
method, however, is cumbersome and dif- 
ficult to administer. 


Advantages of Work Hour Plan 
Tue use of the work hour fulfills the basic 
purpose of a leave regulation. The work 
hour device guarantees that all employees 
will receive equal leave benefits. The work 
hour is easily understood and may be eas- 
ily administered. 

The leave regulation based on the work 
hour has the additional advantage of solv- 
ing problems that were formerly difficult 
to administer equitably, such as the prob- 
lem of charging leave to the employee who 
takes a few days’ leave at a time, or who is 
absent only part of a day; or the problem 
of awarding leave to the shift employee. 

A work hour leave regulation credits 
leave on the basis of the hours that the 
employee would have been required to 
work (exclusive of overtime) had he been 
present on the job. The work week lengths 
automatically adjust, under the work hour 
basis, to provide all employees with equal 
leave benefits. 

If all employees in a jurisdiction have 
the same work week schedule, there is no 
problem and leave may be expressed by 
any unit of time desired. However, where 
different work weeks are used within an 
organization, the work hour method of 
crediting leave is suggested as an easily ad- 
ministered means of awarding equal leave 
benefits to all employees. 











Rating Stenography by Machine. MARrcIA BOYNTON 





PROCEDURE that permits the machine 
A rating of stenographic tests has re- 
cently been put into use by the U. S. Civil 
Service Commission. It does not involve 
any change in the way the tests are dic- 
tated. However, it does not require the 
competitor to make any typewritten trans- 
cript of the dictated material. 

Instead, the competitor is given a partial 
transcript like that shown on page 79. Al- 
though more than half the words dictated 
are represented by blanks in this trans- 
cript, the first word of each sentence is 
given, together with enough scattered 
words to build a frame of the material. 
The stenographer reads his! notes and 
compares them with the partial transcript. 
When he comes to a blank in the tran- 
script, his notes should tell him what word 
belongs there. 


This is where the device to permit ma- 


chine scoring comes in. At the side of the 
partial transcript is an alphabetic list of 
words, each followed by a letter, A, B, C, 
or D. By means of this list, the stenog- 
rapher translates the word for each blank 
into one of the letters. If he finds the word 
in the list, there will be an A, B, C, or D 
printed after the word, and that letter is 
his answer for the blank. If he does not 
find the word, his answer for the blank is 
“E.” The final step is a simple transfer of 
answers to the proper spaces on a regular 
machine-scored answer sheet. 

On page 79 there is an illustration of 
part of a transcript booklet, the instruc- 
tions given, the partial transcript, and a 
word list. Below are a few sentences from 
the sample dictation furnished with the 
announcement of the examination. 


In recent years there has been a great in- 
crease in the need for capable stenographers, 
not only in business offices but also in public 


* Although the great majority of stenographer 
competitors are women, there are jobs for which 
men are wanted especially. 
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service agencies, both governmental and pri- 
vate. The high schools and business schools in 
many parts of the country have tried to meet 
this need by offering complete commercial 
courses. . . 


Many people tend to think this test has 
no difficulty; they suggest that anyone 
could use a little reasoning to guess the 
correct answers. However, in a transcript 
five times as long as that given below, six 
errors is the poorest performance accept- 
able for a stenographer; it is suggested 
that, without giving yourself the benefit of 
referring again to the dictated sentences, 
you attempt to complete the transcript 
without making more than one error. 


What Is Known About Its Effectiveness 
THERE is little room for arguing the fact 
that the person who takes dictation and 
produces a complete and accurate trans- 
cript demonstrates stenographic ability. 
Complete transcripts are therefore used as 
a criterion against which comparisons are 
made in our evaluation of tests that permit 
machine scoring. 

Before the new examination procedure 
was introduced, and while complete trans- 
cripts were still typed, the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission conducted trials of a ma- 
chine-scored form at the close of some 
examinations. Competitors who had just 
completed typed transcripts from 3 min- 
utes of dictation voluntarily remained in 
the examining room to transcribe the same 
notes again, using the new printed trans- 
cript booklet, word lists, and answer sheet. 
Comparison was made of results from the 
two kinds of tests. For one group of 37 
competitors they correlated .81. 

The test measures something more than 
stenographic ability, since it includes the 
clerical tasks of finding the words in lists 
and transferring the answers to the answer 
sheet. This additional requirement is no 
drawback so long as test results are indica- 
tive of stenographic ability. Transcript 
booklets and answer sheets are being com- 
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The TRANSCRIPT and WORD LIST for part of the above dictation are similar to 
those each competitor will receive for the dictation exercise. Many words have been left 
out of the TRANSCRIPT. Compare your notes with it and, when you come to a blank 
space in the TRANSCRIPT, decide what word (or words) belongs in the space. For ex- 
ample, you will find that the word “there” belongs in blank No. 1. 


Look at the WORD LIST to see whether you can find the missing word. Notice what 
letter (A, B, C, or D) is printed beside it, and write that letter in the blank. For example, the 
word “there” is listed, followed by the letter C. We have already written C in blank No. 1 
to show you how you are to record your choice. Now decide what belongs in each of the 
other blanks. You are to write E if the exact answer is NOT listed. You may also write the 
word (or words), or the shorthand for it, if you wish. The same choice may belong in more 
than one blank. 



































ALPHABETIC WORD LIST TRANSCRIPT 

Write E if the answer is NOT listed. In recent years C ‘ 
advertising—a many—D 1 2 3 
agencies—D marked—a increase for stenographers, 
—* met—a 4 f: 
also—c most—c 
and—D need—p a 7 8 9 bau 10 11 
business—B offering—p : : 
bat—« only—s in public both and 
claimed—s opening—a 12 13 14 
colleges—c parts—a The _ and _ business 
complete—B private—c 15 16 17 
country—a schools—p in have 
demand—s sections—B 18 19 20 21 
especially—p the need—a ie eek * 
even—B their—p 2 23 . y ry po 
government—B there—c P 
great—c to complete—c commercial courses. 
has been—p to meet—c 
high schools—a to offer—s (For the next sentences there would be another 
in—c trained—c word list, if the entire sample dictation were tran- 
in government—a tried—a scribed.) 


You will be given a special 5-place answer sheet on which your answers can be scored by 
an electric machine. Each number on the answer sheet stands for the blank with the same 
number in the transcript. Blacken the space between the dotted lines below the letter that 
is the same as the letter that you wrote in the transcript. If you have not finished writing 
letters in the blanks in the transcript, or if you wish to make sure that you have lettered 
them correctly, you may continue to use your notes after you begin marking the answer 
sheet. 











EXHIBIT I. Parr oF SAMPLES OF THE TESTS FOR STENOGRAPHER 
AND TypisT EXAMINATIONS. 





pared to determine the extent to which 
stenographers make clerical errors in the 
transfer to answer sheets. Among 132 com- 
petitors, most of those who made inaccu- 
rate transfers were such extremely poor 
stenographers that they can be disre- 
garded; two who made clerical errors were 
nevertheless eligible; there was only one 
borderline competitor who would have 
been eligible if he had not made the cleri- 
cal error. 


There are a few kinds of transcription 
errors that a competitor cannot make on 
the machine-scored tests; for example, he 
does not have an opportunity to misspell 
or to make typographical errors. Failure of 
a test to measure spelling and typing is not 
a defect in an examination that has a spell- 
ing section in its general test and a sepa- 
rate typing test. However, with spelling 
and typing not measured, it can be ex- 
pected that the correlation of machine- 
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scored answers with typewritten transcripts 
will not be so high as it would otherwise 
be. 

Earlier trials and comparisons between 
typewritten and somewhat similar forms 
for machine scoring had given results al- 
most as encouraging, as will be shown 
later. 

Undoubtedly, comparisons were affected 
by the fact that competitors had studied 
their notes enough to transcribe them be- 
fore they were requested to take machine- 
scored tests from the same notes. Addi- 
tional studies are also being made with one 
dictation exercise transcribed completely 
on the typewriter and a second exercise 
transcribed by machine-scored procedure. 
For one group of 26 students who made 
such trial of two 3-minute dictations, the 
correlation between the results was .79. 


Development of Machine Scoring 


Amonc the forms developed in the at- 
tempt? to secure a procedure that would 
permit scoring by machine, the two new 
ones that seemed most promising were 
given extensive trial by the Commission. 
After the examiner had dictated the steno- 
graphic test, he gave each stenographer a 
complete transcript that contained a high 
proportion of wrong words. By means of 
underlinings, these transcripts were broken 
into groups of one, two, or three words 
each. By comparing the transcript with his 
notes, the stenographer was to determine 
which of the underlined groups were cor- 
rect and which were not exactly as dic- 
tated. In one of the test forms, he indi- 
cated “right” or “wrong” for each under- 
lined group; in the other test form, he 
marked only those that were correct ac- 
cording to the dictation. 

In trials of 6-minute dictations on 
groups of 63, 17, 16, 58, 28, and 25 stu- 
dents, these forms gave correlations of .76, 
.73, -70, -78, .69, and .60, respectively, be- 
tween typewritten transcripts and trans- 


? World War II interrupted experimental work 
toward eliminating the time-consuming rating of 
complete stenographic transcripts. Several forms 
for permitting machine scoring were under consid- 
eration. By the time the project was resumed in the 
fall of 1949, some state agencies, notably California 
and Oregon, were reporting progress in this di- 
rection. 


cripts for machine scoring. When included 
at the end of a regular examination and 


_ based on the notes of 3 minutes of dicta- 


tion already transcribed there, they gave 
results that correlated .57, .68, and .68 with 
complete transcriptions by 59, 40, and 41 
competitors, respectively. 

At this time, a form was received that 
had been developed in California to in- 
troduce machine scoring of stenographic 
transcription. The Director of the Twelfth 
United States Civil Service Region credits 
Mrs. Olive Bowyer of the Naval Supply 
Center, Oakland, with having developed 
this form as an independent undertaking 
and having volunteered it for the improve- 
ment of federal examinations. 

The form promised the advantage of be- 
ing multiple-choice rather than only two- 
choice. It did not give competitors a com- 
plete transcript in which words were to be 
marked right or wrong; it gave scattered 
words that constituted a skeleton trans- 
cript. The correct words for the blanks, as 
well as attractive incorrect ones, were pre- 
sented in five alphabetic lists of words, 
under the letters A, B, C, D, and E. After 
the stenographer had determined from his 
notes what word belonged in a blank, he 
hunted through the lists. If he found the 
word in the “C” list, for example, his an- 
swer was “C.” 

The word lists were relatively brief, 
since the dictated passage was divided into 
a number of sections, each with its short 
set of A, B, C, D, and E lists. Because the 
form did not present a complete trans- 
cript, the constructor of such a test could 
include plausible errors for various words, 
with relatively little concern as to whether 
they fit the preceding or following words 
or his suggestions for them. 

It was apparent, however, that the com- 
petitor with poor notes would have too 
great an opportunity to guess correct an- 
swers, since he could be certain that the 
word for each blank would be listed and 
each blank would have but one word. 
Therefore, before making trials of the 
form, we introduced the use of two words 
for some of the blanks; and we omitted 
some words from the list, reserving the 
letter “E” for the stenographer’s use to in- 
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dicate that the dictated word is not in the 
list. 

Another objection was that, when many 
blanks were together, there was danger 
that a stenographer who omitted a word 
early in the sequence would move all sub- 
sequent answers into too early a position 
and be penalized for many wrong answers 
rather than the single omission. To reduce 
this danger, we set a limit to the number 
of blanks we introduce between printed 
words of the partial transcript. 

Later we modified the test further, to re- 
duce the time stenographers need to de- 
vote to searching through the A, B, C, and 
D lists. To do this, we combined words 
into one alphabetic list, with the A, B, C, 
or D printed immediately after each word. 
The emergency expansion of hiring made 
it necessary for the Civil Service Commis- 
sion to furnish many examiners in other 
agencies with examination material and 
also with detailed instructions, in order 
that they would all conduct the examina- 
tion and rate the papers in the same way. 
For the rating of typewritten transcrip- 
tions, relatively detailed instructions and 
definitions of error were needed. By con- 
trast, the transcription procedure that per- 
mits machine scoring could be used by in- 
experienced examiners with little diffi- 
culty. The form was adopted for competi- 
tive use, therefore, before further evidence 
could be accumulated concerning it, or 
steps taken to make exercises longer than 
3 minutes, as was believed to be desirable. 
We felt that we were not jeopardizing the 
interests of competitors in view of the 
facts, first, that the examination was open 
for any competitor to take an alternate 
form as frequently as he might wish and, 
second, that the great demand for eligibles 
permitted stenographic ratings of simply 
“eligible” or “ineligible.” 


Outlook 
Tue Commission’s test developers felt that 


the new form is the best of its kind to date. 
At the same time, they realize that there is 
much more that should be learned about 
it.3 

With this examination, even more than 
with less popular ones, the Civil Service 
Commission is confronted with the prob- 
lem of producing many comparable alter- 
nate forms, and careful attention is being 
given to the considerations believed to 
hold them comparable. 

Nation-wide data as to the effect of the 
new form can be analyzed before fine dis- 
tinctions on the register of eligibles again 
become important. 

Some problems concerning the test form 
cannot be studied from competitors’ pa- 
pers. For example, differences in length of 
dictation cannot be introduced. Business 
schools have been highly cooperative 
in permitting experimental programs in 
which those problems are being studied. 

The major advantages for which the 
form was sought will not be realized until 
employment conditions are again reversed. 
The typical situation has been that thou- 
sands of stenographers compete, giving a 
large enough register to make further ex- 
amination unwarranted for another year 
or so. A natural result of the great number 
of competitors and the nature of the tests 
was that months would elapse before a 
register could be established. Such delay 
reduced the proportion of competitors 
who continued to be available. Expediting 
the establishment of registers will be in the 
best interest of the examining agency, the 
competitors, and the employing agencies. 
Under such circumstances, machine scor- 
ing is expected to prove of great value. 


* Machine-scored transcript booklets on two 6- 
minute dictation passages have been used in trials 
in schools. Therefore they cannot be used by us as 
confidential test material. In the effort to develop 
additional data, we should be pleased to cooperate 
with any public personnel agency that wishes to 
consider reproducing these series for appropriate 
use and would make results available to us. 








PERSONNEL OPINIONS 








e What is the thinking of experienced 
personnel people on everyday problems 
of personnel policy and practice? Their 
views can often provide readers of Public 
Personnel Review with cues to sound, con- 
structive policy-making. 

The editors have posed the same ques- 
tion to each of several persons and have 
asked them to comment on the various 
points it raises. Here’s what they say. 











The Question .... 


What practical suggestions can you make as 
to means and methods a personnel agency can 
use to validate its selection procedures? 


The Replies... . 


NorMan C. Eck.unp, Supervisor of Examina- 
tions, Civil Service Commission of San Fran- 
cisco. 

It is well that the question emphasizes a prac- 
tical approach that faces the realities of day to 
day work in a typical personnel agency. We 
know all too well the statistical shortages that 
foil neat research projects in our field. The 
usual screening procedure excludes certain ap- 
plicants on qualification requirements, elimi- 
nates others on successive tests in a battery, 
and then produces an eligible list of the sur- 
vivors. From these survivors appointments are 
made over a period of months or years to posi- 
tions which vary somewhat as to duties within 
a class and greatly with respect to supervisorial] 
settings and staff environments. Service ratings, 
even where they exist, are, in such circum- 
stances, useful only as a basis for individual 
counseling and cannot be used satisfactorily 
for validation purposes. 

Where do we look for validation? Usually 
the criteria must be broad and for this reason 
have never satisfied the technician. But the 
citizen finds satisfaction in service courteously 
and efficiently performed; the department head 
finds it in skillful execution of his plans; and 
fellow employees find it in congenial workers 
who carry their fair share of the daily load. 
These standards provide a measure of the re- 
sults not only of selection procedures but also 
of many intangible factors. Performance stand- 
ards are not static but fluctuate with changes 
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in tradition, statutes, administrative practices, 
and technology. The productivity of a depart- 
ment becomes a function of a formidable ar- 
ray of variables. Three of the most important 
of these are the following: (1) the quality of 
personnel available to the service; (2) the 
adequacy of the training given to the employee 
for his present job as well as for possible pro- 
motion; and (3) all of the factors affecting the 
rate of turnover. It cannot be said that these 
three are mutually exclusive; each is related to 
the other and in some degree affects the total 
efficiency of the service. 

But the technician has his field. He finds it 
in classes with large groups of employees who 
have passed similar tests and whose job per- 
formance can be measured with some fair de- 
gree of accuracy. The job performance of fail- 
ures on original entrance batteries almost never 
are available to him so he must be content with 
indices based upon relative performance of 
successful candidates in test batteries as against 
job standards. At this point veterans’ prefer- 
ence, absolute or otherwise, must be factored 
out. 

The importance of effective recruitment can- 
not be overemphasized. Every effort must be 
made to attract and hold people who represent 
in their respective fields the types of personnel 
most likely to produce optimum results on the 
job. Selection procedures applied to such re- 
cruits can be improved by careful preparation, 
including the use of operating personnel and 
subject matter specialists to assist in reviewing 
proposed test material. Careful training and 
guidance of oral appraisal boards is always ne- 
cessary. The point here is that in our valida- 
tion work we must keep one eye on the selec- 
tion devices and the other on the nature and 
range of abilities and aptitudes of the human 
material to which they are applied. 

Public personnel developments have made 
such great demands upon the field of testing 
and selection that a considerable lag exists be- 
tween what is required of test batteries and 
what they alone can actually produce. Fortu- 
nately most jurisdictions have protected this 
situation by using admission standards of ex- 
perience or training or both. If all candidates 
must be journeyman carpenters, for example, 
the relatively low validity of a pencil and 
paper test for this work is not as disconcerting 
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as it would be if such entrance standards were 
not used. 

Validation of selection procedures has an 
added special meaning in the public service. 
Its key lies in the impartiality and fairness with 
which the process works. The employee who 
gains employment and consideration for pro- 
motion purely on his own merits senses more 
clearly the meaning of democratic principles of 
government. This desire to be democratic often 
leads to broad standards of admission with 
possible lengthening of the odds on prediction 
of success on the job. But for most nontech- 
nical positions it is preferable to err on the side 
of liberality rather than try to tailor-make re- 
quirements for such jobs. It is possible to 
achieve higher immediate validity in the selec- 
tion process with narrow admission standards, 
but a democratic civil service will recognize the 
general factors which are common to so many 
kinds of work. 

A sweeping testimonial to the public faith in 
a career service based upon scientific selection 
is evident when a scandal breaks among non- 
career government people. The first solution 
that is offered is inclusion of such positions un- 
der civil service although psychologists are the 
first to admit the terrifying inadequacy of pre- 
dictive tests of honesty. Perhaps the only con- 
clusion that can be drawn from public opinion 
in this matter is that the public believes career 
employees are more likely to be honest than 
noncareer employees. If this belief is correct, 
then we shall have to look beyond our test 
batteries for the explanation. The answer 
probably lies partly in the lessened political 
pressures upon civil service personnel, partly 
in the investigations and screening of personal 
histories of applicants, and partly in the 
prayerful hope that those who govern have a 
higher average set of ethics than those gov- 
erned. 

There is much research that can and should 
be done to validate selection procedures. The 
techniques exist to carry such research far be- 
yond its present stage of general application. 
Trained technicians are available in fairly 
large numbers and others would enter the field 
if it were expanded through adequate financ- 
ing. Failure to provide such funds in the past 
can mean only (1) that research-minded people 
have not produced sufficiently spectacular 
sample studies to open the coffers to them 
and/or (2) that civil service staffs, department 
heads, and the public believe existing selection 
procedures have sufficient self-evident validity 
to justify their use. Impressive validation stud- 
ies in the selection, assignment, training, and 


promotion of manpower have been made by 
the armed forces. For example, the results of 
applying the best of existing psychometric 
knowledge to the staffing of air crews and air- 
craft maintenance teams have demonstrated 
clearly that the research is necessary if our na- 
tion is to survive. The urgencies of improving 
the selection of military personnel are being 
given a great deal of attention. If the urgencies 
of improving the selection of civil servants 
could be placed on a level of recognition with 
the needs recognized in military practice, a 
significant advance in public service could re- 
sult. There are good reasons for believing that 
many business organizations would benefit 
from a similar awakening. 


Haroip O. FREEBuRG, Director of Personnel, 
Miami Beach, Florida. 


The essence of the service rendered by a per- 
sonnel office to its parent organization is the 
validity of its selection program. Unheard of a 
mere decade ago, the use of standardized ex- 
aminations and testing programs by municipal 
personnel offices is becoming more and more 
universal. The value of these tests could be im- 
measurably enhanced by research and study 
within the individual personnel departments. 

A reliable merit rating and accurate job an- 
alysis would be of invaluable assistance to an 
examiner in validating these standardized tests 
as well as tests he develops himself and would 
prove a most worthy adjunct to the selection 
procedure. 

Through constant study and research within 
the individual municipal personnel office, a 
standardization of its merit rating, job analysis, 
and testing program, must naturally evolve. 
Today, many of our larger industrial concerns 
have developed their testing programs to such 
a degree that there has resulted a considerable 
reduction in turnover; longer terms of service; 
minimization of training requirements; de- 
crease in grievances; and what is of vital im- 
portance to the success of any organization, 
public or private, a heightened morale and 
more accurate placement of the employee. 

Research has long been a bugaboo of the 
layman, and unreasonably so. Within the or- 
ganization of a municipal personnel agency are 
classifiers who are constantly improving speci- 
fications so that the classification plan pres- 
ently in effect is an accurate one. The avail- 
ability of these individuals and a minimum 
amount of intelligent, coordinated direction 
can result in a planned research program, 
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without adding an appreciable sum to the per- 
sonnel budget. 

The problem of validating the tests them- 
selves is not new. The research done by such 
men as Tiffin, Lindquist, Thorndike, and other 
scholars in this field can be supplemented by 
carefully planned research programs in the in- 
dividual agencies. Validation of tests and selec- 
tion procedures does not end with the adminis- 
tration of an examination. Use must be made 
of the probationary period and of the merit 
ratings given during this period, unless a better 
criterion is available, if any measure of validity 
is to be obtained. Follow-up tests given after 
the individual is hired would ascertain the 
amount of training necessary, degree of satis- 
faction, and retrogression or improvement of 
the individual jobholder. 

Presently this process of retesting is at a 
minimum in municipal operations. However, 
through the medium of an educational pro- 
gram, municipalities would find that employees 
would welcome such examinations when they 
realized that the end result would be an im- 
provement not only in their own working con- 
ditions, but also in the service the municipal 
offices as a whole render the public they serve. 
The practicability of this idea has been proved. 
Ten years ago, standardized tests for civil serv- 
ice examining programs were not considered 
feasible. Today, they are an accepted custom. 
Today, personality or interest tests in a civil 
service examination are not generally recog- 
nized. Until the validity of this type of testing 
is established as a result of research by civil 
service agencies, proving that such measures 
contribute to the selection procedure, their use 
will probably not become widespread. 

The constant searching for the ultimate in 
proficiency, prerequisite of the modern person- 
nel officer, will eventually result in concurrent 
procedures throughout the personnel field, and 
the small agency and municipality will be able 
to avail themselves of the resulting improved 
techniques. 

The City of Miami Beach is fortunate that 
the University of Miami is located within the 
surrounding area. This University maintains 
an excellent psychology department and voca- 
tional guidance center and is most cooperative. 
Also available is the assistance of our state uni- 
versity. 

The problem of validation of a selection pro- 
cedure is a challenge to us all, and properly 
addressed, in concentrated action, will be suc- 
cessfully met. 


THELMA Hunt, Executive Officer, Department 
of Psychology, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Washington, D. C. 

There are three main points I would like to 
emphasize in relation to this question. 

1. We should make more definite provision 
for validation studies of the follow-up type. All 
of us who work with the development of selec- 
tion instruments and the setting up of selection 
procedures (whether they be for employees or 
for professional school and college trainees, as 
have been my concern more recently) support 
in principle the necessity of follow-up valida- 
tion studies. But all too often we plan a selec- 
tion program with all the definiteness possible 
to the preliminary development of the selec- 
tion procedure and the institution of the pro- 
gram of application of the procedure, but with 
nothing specifically planned in the way of a 
follow-up study. Sometimes I think there ought 
to be a law against the application of any new 
test or other selection device before an experi- 
mental design complete in details has been set 
up for a follow-up validation study. Without 
such early planning the follow-up study is 
likely never to occur or to be poorly executed. 

2. My second suggestion is that we pay more 
attention to criteria of performance. No re- 
search on the validity of selection procedures 
can be done until a job performance criterion 
against which to check the selection procedures 
is available. The making of such available usu- 
ally becomes the most difficult problem in any 
personnel research program. And yet the cri- 
terion problem is often an afterthought with 
too much taken for granted. We assume that 
routinely available records on employees or 
efficiency ratings given for other purposes will 
be usable. Too often on checking they are not 
available at all or are in such a form or dis- 
criminate between employees on such a gen- 
eral basis that they are worthless as a basis for 
validating selection procedures. As a practical 
idea I would like to suggest that a very early 
concern of the personnel research worker de- 
veloping new selection procedures should be 
to determine in detail what situation he is 
likely to meet in the future when he is ready 
to do follow-up validation studies. This con- 
cern should be with respect to available criteria 
of performance and with respect to the possi- 
bilities of developing additional criterion meas- 
ures if necessary to supplement existing ones. 
Furthermore, this development of additional 
criteria brings up other points of emphasis 
which my space limitations will permit me only 
to mention. Relative to the development of 
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selection procedures more attention needs to 
be given to various problems connected with 
criteria of performance. These include study 
and development of adequate rating scales, es- 
tablishment of “critical” or “essential” ele- 
ments of job performance, and study of reli- 
ability of criterion measures. 

3. My third suggestion is for more prelimi- 
nary job validation of selection devices from 
the beginning or from the ground up in the 
early stage of development of new techniques. 
Assuming adequate criterion measures of job 
performance available, for example, item an- 
alyses of tests for validity could be done in 
terms of job performance criteria. Too often 
item analyses in the process of construction of 
a test are either not done, are limited to an- 
alyses of item difficulty, or are on the basis of 
internal consistency between performance on 
the item and performance on the test as a 
whole. 

All three of these suggestions have implied 
in them, if not specifically stated, the necessity 
of recognizing the importance of validation 
studies and the provision for them in program 
planning and staff provision, within personnel 
agencies. 


Mitton MANDELL, Chief, Administrative and 
Management Testing, U. S. Civil Service 
Commission. 

An effective discussion of this question in- 
volves analyzing the reasons why public per- 
sonnel agencies have done so little research 
work in validating selection methods. Lack of 
time and money, lack of trained personnel, the 
administrative difficulties involved in arrang- 
ing research studies, and the technical difficul- 
ties connected with obtaining an adequate cri- 
terion and an adequate sample are probably 
the major reasons. The solution to the problem 
of lack of time and money cannot be offered 
from any one central point of view. The stra- 
tegy involved in obtaining the necessary re- 
sources is obviously one that has to be deter- 
mined locally. In terms of obtaining qualified 
personnel, it would seem that temporary con- 
sultants could readily be obtained if the perma- 
nent staff of the public personnel agency needs 
additional experience or training in conduct- 
ing such studies. 

The following are the practical suggestions 
that are offered in this connection: 

1. None of the employees participating in 
the research studies should be identified by 
name. Instead, code numbers should be used 
throughout so that the employee will feel that 


his present or future status will not be jeopard- 
ized as a result of his participation in a study. 
Administrators should be told that they will 
not be informed regarding the test results of 
their employees, and the employees should be 
told that they will not see the ratings used as a 
criterion. These steps are necessary in order to 
assure cooperation. 

2. The ratings used as a criterion in research 
studies should be especially prepared for the 
study. There are very few cases where existing 
ratings are adequate. A much better distribu- 
tion of ratings will be obtained if it is empha- 
sized that the ratings will be used for research 
purposes only and that no one outside the per- 
sonnel agency will see them. 

3. Preliminary research work is needed be- 
fore actual operating research can be con- 
ducted in order to make it most efficient. In 
other words, there should be a thorough study 
of the job and a thorough study of previous 
validation work before a determination is 
made as to the criterion to be used and the 
selection methods to be included in the study. 
Obviously, in determining which selection 
methods to include, an important criterion is 
the practicality of the method for civil service 
use. 

4. The reliability of the criterion and the se- 
lection method should be determined in order 
to obtain fullest insight into the research re- 
sults. 

5. Where the nature of the organization is 
such that employees are working in small 
groups in different units, it is often possible to 
combine the several small groups into one 
group, assuming that they are doing essentially 
similar work, by dividing each group into high 
and low halves on both the criterion and the 
test scores and then combining them. This is 
not a neat solution to this problem of small 
groups but it may be a practical and necessary 
step. Frequently, the alternative is doing no re- 
search work. 

6. One sometimes finds that only one person 
is in a position to furnish ratings to be used as 
the criterion. Because of individual idiosyn- 
crasies it is probably desirable to avoid includ- 
ing any cases where two or more independent 
ratings cannot be obtained. It should be possi- 
ble to meet this condition in most cases. 

7. Too often we find that complex statistical 
methods used in validating selection methods 
are not justified by the reliability of the data 
or the number of cases. Very often, a simple 
scatterplot or a four-fold table is the best way 
of analyzing or presenting the data. 
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8. Because of the desirability of cross-valida- 
tion, cooperative effort on the part of several 
personnel agencies is desirable. If each agency 
can contribute a modest number of cases, the 
results from the several agencies participating 
will then be significant despite the limitations 
of data obtained by any one agency. This 
pooling of work of several agencies could very 
well be the responsibility of the Civil Service 
Assembly. 

g. It would seem desirable that research 
studies of this type should be conducted on em- 
ployees now working at these jobs, rather than 
on the basis of a follow-up study with new em- 
ployees. A follow-up study often has the disad- 
vantage that the results are limited to the few 
selection methods included in the actual exam- 
ination, whereas a study based on present em- 
ployees can include a larger variety of selection 
methods. Another difficulty in the follow-up 
study is that the employees may be appointed 
to several departments and work under differ- 
ent conditions, thereby limiting control of the 
variables that affect the validation study. While 
a study based upon ‘present employees does 
have such possible limitations as the curtail- 
ment of the range of ability and possible pre- 
selection of the group on tests to be included 


in the tryout, it is probably easier to control 
these variables than those referred to in the 
case of a follow-up study. 

10. In connection with the administrative 
difficulties in arranging for studies, experience 
indicates that administrators will cooperate if 
the study is carefully planned so as to offer the 
minimum interference with the operations of 
the agency. The tests should be administered at 
a point convenient to the employees who are 
taking them, the scheduling of tests should con- 
form to the agencies’ needs, and a limitation of 
four or six hours on the time of the employees 
participating is probably necessary. 

In summary, it would seem that personnel 
agencies can overcome the conditions which 
have previously hindered them in their re- 
search work if they are willing to compromise 
to some extent. It isn’t very often that the con- 
ditions of a perfect research study in terms of 
such factors as size of population, reliability, 
and validity of the criterion and unlimited 
time for the testing of subjects, can be ob- 
tained. However, each agency, by doing its own 
research work and following the research work 
of others, can cohtribute to the improvement 
of our present methods. 


How to Keep Public Officials Democratic 


1. A country can remain democratic only so long as it has an elective and 
representative parliament which exercises control over public policy and pro- 
grams. This function must not fall by default to professional public servants. 


2. Effective publicity must be given to proposed public policies in order that 


public opinion may be learned. 


3. Persons recruited for top leadership positions in the public service must 
be thoroughly imbued with democratic principles. 


4. Career public servants must remain neutral, nonpolitical servants of all 


the people. 





5. Parliaments and other public groups must take action on citizen com- 
plaints against public servants. 


6. Efficiency in governmental operations must always be kept compatible 
with democratic ideals.—Ross Pollock, Chief, Test Development and Standards 
Branch, U.S. Civil Service Commission. 








A Simplified Device for Hand Scoring Examinations 


HE small civil service agency is usually faced with the problem of conducting about the 
same functions as the larger agencies, but must do the job with a staff of very limited size. 
This means that every possible labor-saving device must be utilized. 

The Civil Service Commission of Bremerton, Washington, developed a little device that has 
helped cut down the time—and eye fatigue—required to check true-false and multiple-choice 
tests which may be helpful to other agencies too small to justify machine-scoring equipment. 
It is very simple—a quarter-inch hand paper punch. 

The booklet to be keyed is kept in loose-leaf form. The right margin is trimmed to about a 
quarter of an inch from the letters or figures in the answer column. This permits punching out 
the appropriate letter or figure without crumpling the edge of the sheet. It also leaves a space 
exposed on the test sheet for marking mistakes. 

The key is laid over the test sheet and the checker can see at a glance which items are in- 
correctly marked. All mimeographed sheets do not come out spaced exactly alike on the page, 
but adjusting the key over the answer column is a simple matter and the time and eye-strain 
saved is considerable. Keying with the paper punch takes little, if any, more time than simply 
marking a copy for key purposes. 

The cut below illustrates the way the key sheet looks when placed over a test. Questions have 
been answered correctly if the X appears within the circle (the punched out hole). The checks 
in the extreme right-hand margin, which indicate a wrong answer, have been made by the per- 
son scoring the test.—John J. McPherson, Secretary-Chief Examiner, Civil Service Commission, 
Bremerton, Washington. 
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22. The chord of a simple curve can be determined by multiplying the radius of the 
curve by the central angle. 2. 2 © 


23. To be termed a "polygon" a geometrical figure must have five or more sides. 23. T ® Y 
2h, The point slope formula for a straight line is y - yl =m (x-xl).. 2h, ® F 


25. If in the same circle two chords are unequal, the lesser chord determines the 
greater minor arc. 2. F ® 


26. A cosine is the ratio of the adjacent side to the opposite side of an acute 

angle of a right triangle. 6. f ® 
27. All trigonometric functions are positive in the first quadrant. 27. © F v 
28. All trigonometric functions are negative in the third quadrant. o6. ff ® _ 
29. All ellipses have two lines of symmetry. 29.) F 
30. Common logarithms are also called “natural”. logarithms, 30. T ® 
31. Second, third, and fourth derivatives are known as derivatives of "higher 

orders." 31.(2) F Y 
32. The derivative of a constant is 0. 32.) F 
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88. Of the following, the operation that usually should be performed first is: 
A. testing out, splicing, soldering, and taping; 
B. installing switch and receptacle plates; 
C. installing service conduit; 
D. grounding conduit and service wires; 
E. first examination,by electrical inspector. 88. A 3(®> E 


89. Of the following, the operation that usually should be performed last is: 
A. final electrical inspection; 
B. final testing out; 
C. installing lighting fixtures; 


D. grounding conduit and service wires. ff 
E. installing switch and receptacle plates. 89.(A) 8 ¢ Bs 


90. Which of the following terms indicates gauges of electric wires? 
A. Winchester; 
B. Roebling; 
C. Brown and Sharpe; 


D. Westinghouse. 90. A B()> Y~ 


91. The purpose of soldering flux is to: 
A. help melt the solder; 
B. keep the soldering iron clean; 
C. help solidify the solder; 
D. clean and free the surfaces from oxide. 91.. A B c® 
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CoLoniAL Civit SERVANT. Sir Alan Burns, 
G.C.M.C. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., Lon- 
don, 1949. Pp. 339. 18/ net. 


It generally is recognized by historians and 
political scientists that the British probably 
have been the most successful colonial adminis- 
trators of modern times. Hence, when one of 
these administrators, after more than forty 
years of, service, writes his memoirs, the result- 
ing effort demands from public personnel 
people more than passing notice. Such a work 
is the “Colonial Civil Servant” by Sir Alan 
Burns, which this reviewer feels is full of wis- 
dom for us who try to hew a workable path be- 
tween theory and practical convention. 

Alan Burns (later Sir Alan) was, as he puts it, 
“practically born into the Colonial Civil Serv- 
ice,” as his father and grandfather were both 
civil servants. Hence, he states he has no re- 
membrance of “ever having thought seriously 
of any other possible career.’”” He was born in 
1887 in Basseterre, chief town of St. Kitts in 
the Leeward Islands. After a few years in a 
school in England, he entered in 1go05, at the 
age of seventeen, into the Colonial Civil Serv- 
ice of the Leeward Islands. He served in these 
Islands in various capacities until 1912. From 
then until 1924 he received his basic training 
and grooming for senior positions in South 
Nigeria under such excellent administrators as 
Sir Frederick Lugard and Sir Donald Cameron. 
He apparently “arrived” in 1924 when he was 
appointed Colonial Secretary for the Bahama 
Islands. This appointment was followed in 
1929 by a return to Nigeria officially as Deputy 
Chief Secretary, although for a good deal of 
the time he acted as Chief Secretary. After this, 
from 1934 to 1939, he served in his first gov- 
ernorship in British Honduras where, during 
these depression years, he appears to have at- 
tempted, with a degree of success, some “new 
deal” economic pump priming. In order to 
round out his Colonial Civil Service experi- 
ence, he went to London for two years (1939- 
1941) to serve as Assistant Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies. His final “tour of duty” 
was his appointment in October, 1941 as Gov- 
ernor and Commander-in-Chief of the Gold 
Coast Colony. 

One is impressed by the variety of legislative, 
executive, and administrative duties of a high 
order which are imposed upon these colonial 
administrative civil servants. They serve on ex- 
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ecutive and on legislative councils (Sir Alan 
even served a term in the Bahamas Legislative 
Assembly while Colonial Secretary for the Gov- 
ernment). 

Actually, if we wish to be pedantic, there is 
no such thing as the “Colonial Civil Service.” 
The colonies have their own civil services, 
which are operated with various degrees of 
autonomy and complexity under the general 
supervision of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. Generally, administration stems from 
the British-appointed Governor and his under- 
study, the Colonial Secretary, through to the 
various regions and districts by means of local 
administrative officials, European or “im- 
ported,” and native. Alongside of these ad- 
ministrative officers, there are the Special Serv- 
ice and Departmental officials, such as medical, 
education, legal, etc. According to Sir Alan, it 
is a nice task, and apparently a test of good 
governorship to keep the administrative and 
technical services working as co-operative 
teams. 

It is also a test of administrative ability to 
maintain the correct pace in the advancement 
of the respective native populations (over sixty 
million all told) in social and political tutelage. 
In view of the present racial policies of the 
Union of South Africa Government, one reads 
with satisfaction of the lack of racial discrimi- 
nation in colonial policies, particularly as af- 
fecting British West Africa, where educated 
Africans hold high executive and judicial po- 
sitions. 

Apparently not much attention has been 
paid to the employment of trained personnel 
administrators. Sir Alan makes the suggestion 
that the time has arrived when such personnel 
should be employed under local public service 
commissions, so as to relieve the colonial secre- 
taries and the financial advisors of those increas- 
ing duties. In fact, he advocates the substitut- 
ing of the alleged useless and traditional execu- 
tive councils by groups of advisory specialized 
committees, such as welfare for social problems, 
and public service commissions for personnel. 

While advocating such specialized assistance, 
he exhibits a healthy distrust of the expert, es- 
pecially those who are “imported” and given 
too much authority. He would have them in 
advisory capacities. By this attitude, he shows 
a maturity of judgment born out of his lengthy 
experience and contact with human beings, 
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which we on this continent, with our many ex- 
pert investigators and committees of experts 
should constantly bear in mind. 

Sir Alan’s treatment of the Colonial Office in 
London is sympathetic, but constructively 
critical. He does not hold the office up to 
ridicule as Charles Buller did a little over a 
century ago. In fact, he thinks that the Col- 
onial Office is often too timid, and certainly 
Mr. Under Secretary is no longer “Mr. Over 
Secretary.” The author pleads for a little more 
firmness in the Colonial Office’s dealings with 
its own personnel, and a system of service pen- 
sions for those who should be retired or dis- 
charged for cause. 

The book is very easy reading and is 
sprinkled throughout with little touches of 
humour and gems of wisdom. There are useful 
sketch maps indicating the colonies treated. 
The index is fair, and the appendices contain 
three documents which any personnel officer 
could read at periodic intervals with profit. 
—Hucu Morrison, British Columbia Civil 
Service Commission. 


STATISTICAL METHODOLOGY REVIEWS, 1941-1950. 
Oscar K. Buros, Editor. John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., New York, 1951. Pp. 457. $7.00. 


This is the third volume of a series designed 
to bring together important reviews of books 
on statistics. This volume differs from the pre- 
vious ones in being more strictly limited to 
books on statistical methods. It excludes some 
books on research methods where statistics are 
incidental. This was done partly because of 
the number of new books and partly because 
the war interrupted the issue of a volume every 
two years. This volume embraces nearly ten 
years. The objectives of the original series, 
however, are the same. These include (a) help- 
ing students and teachers at all levels to ap- 
praise the adequacies and inadequacies of 
texts for particular purposes, (b) keeping per- 
sons abreast of modern developments and uses 
of statistics in fields other than their own, and 
(c) discouraging poor writing and (d) improv- 
ing reviews. 

Dr. Buros and his staff were handicapped in 
making complete appraisals of texts by the 
fact that for many texts the reviews seem to 
have been written as if by a fond uncle who did 
not want to hurt anyone’s feelings. The review- 
ing of statistical texts is an extremely impor- 
tant function which is now left to volunteers 
or unwilling and busy experts. Dr. Buros would 
do a great service if he would organize a corps 
of competent reviewers in each important area, 


then motivate them to write critically, for it is 
probably true that the great majority of readers 
of statistical texts and manuals are not quali- | 
fied to judge the accuracy or usefulness of the 
texts they are required by circumstances to 
read. Unfortunately many books have been 
published and widely read which contain seri- 
ous errors of logic, formulae, and application. 

The book lists 342 titles, but of these, 114, 
or 33 per cent, were not reviewed at all. Most 
of those not reviewed are pamphlets of from 
20 to 60 pages, or revisions of earlier works, or 
books which had just been published, and for 
which no reviews had as yet appeared. There 
were 842 reviews altogether. 

There are indexes of periodicals, publishers, 
titles, names of authors and reviewers, and of 
topics. The latter contains both fields of appli- 
cation and types of statistical operations. The 
following is a rough breakdown, made by your 
reviewer, showing the number of references in 
each area. Some books are listed under more 
than one heading. 


Fields 
Accounting 4 
Actuarial Statistics 5 
Agriculture 6 
Biology 12 
Business, Economics 
Chemistry 
Climatology 
Econometry 
Education and Psychology 
Fishery 
Flood Forecast 
Forestry 
Genetics 
Herpetology 
Industrial Production 
Linguistics 
Marketing, Opinion 
Medicine, Public Health 
Physics 
Quality Control 
Sociology 
Textiles 
Zoology 
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Operations 
Analysis of Variance 
Bibliographies 
Books for Lay Persons 
Chi Square 
Collected Papers 
Conferences 
Correlations 
Curve Fitting 
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Distributions 
Examination Study Guides 
Experimental Design 
Factor Analysis 
General Texts 
Graphic Method 

High School Text 
Least Squares 
Machine Calculation 
Mathematical Background 
Mathematical Statistics 
Prediction 

Probability 

Random Numbers 
Regressions 

Sampling 

Sequential Analysis 
Significance 

Statistical Tables 
Symposia 

Tabular Methods 
Time Series 

Work Books 
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Dr. Buros and his editors have exercised a 
good deal more judgment in this volume than 
in the two volumes previously issued in exclud- 
ing reviews and in excluding parts of reviews. 
In fact, they have apparently never printed a 
whole review but only excerpts. The excerpt- 
ing seems to have been done so as to retain the 
opinions of the original reviewers and to leave 
out a great deal of introductory and inconse- 
quential wording. The more one reads of this 
book the greater respect one has for Dr. Buros. 
Reviewers would do well to notice what he has 
left out of their work. However, in spite of 
this commendable cutting, the volume is still a 
very weighty tome, and one must read from 
four to ten pages with 800 words per page to 
appraise any one of the major books reviewed. 
Even then, in many instances, he will still be 
in doubt about some of the principal contents 
and applications of the book in question, but 
he will, at least, be less naive than before. Dr. 
Buros and his staff have done what they set 
out to do in a very commendable way. 

One delight of a reviewer is like that of a 
drugstore quarterback, to state, with implied 
infallibility, a better way of doing the job. 
With an eye to future volumes, it seems to your 
reviewer that a book of this size, by such a 
competent staff, should give more answers to 
a lot more questions, such as: 


1. Specifically what are the two or three best 
books in a field at a level, and why? 
2. What are the peculiarities of various 


schools of thought as shown by particular 
authors, and what are good antidotes? 

g. What are the major foreign language 
books in a field? There are probably not 
many, and they could be reviewed quickly. 

4. What are the major developments in tech- 
nical journals which are not yet well rep- 
resented in texts? A few of these are 
probably more significant than several 
books. 


The work of a public personnel officer is 
often complicated by the need of studying 
facts secured from various samples to deter- 
mine their significance in predicting future 
activities. An experienced public personnel ad- 
ministrator should be well informed on the 
simplest procedures available and the use of 
either hand or machine tabulations. From the 
reviews in this volume it would appear that ex- 
cellent elementary texts are available by Ed- 
wards, Garrett, Guilford, Lindquist, and Helen 
Walker. Good texts on the preparation and 
use of charts are available by Clark, Roos, 
Smart and Arnold, and Weld. Use of machine 
methods is given by Hartkemeier and by Pease. 
Simple correlation methods are given clearly 
in the introductory texts, as are also methods 
of simple variance analysis. Any public person- 
nel officer who indulges in factorial analysis at 
this time, except as a diversion, should prob- 
ably have his head examined.—Epwarp B. 
GREENE, Wayne University, Personnel Methods 
Department. 


Pusiic ADMINISTRATION READINGS AND Docu- 
MENTS. Felix A. Nigro, Rinehart Co., New 


York, 1951. 493 pp. $4.00. 


The literature of public administration has 
today assumed such proportions as to over- 
whelm a fledgling inquirer with its sheer 
quantity. Not too many years ago, one could 
corral most of the significant contributions to 
the field from a few books, articles, and reports. 
At that time, the compilation of a book of 
readings would have been a comparatively 
simple matter. Now it is a considerable task 
and it is a brave person who will undertake it. 
Each of us has his own predilections as to the 
subjects which should be encompassed in such 
a compilation and each has his favorite com- 
mentators on the nature of the administrative 
process. Under the circumstances it is difficult 
to envisage a book of readings and documents 
which would fully satisfy all of us. Felix Nigro, 
however, has done an interesting job. He set 
himself a limited objective and successfully 
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resisted the temptation to burden the book 
with too much material. 

Nigro’s purpose in this volume was to bring 
together teachable materials from various 
sources to aid the undergraduate student in 
understanding the theory and practice of pub- 
lic administration. Such collections as this are 
particularly useful as supplementary reading to 
one of the traditional textbooks and are especi- 
ally helpful in colleges where limited library 
facilities make it difficult for the undergraduate 
to peruse selected literature in its original form 
and context. In developing this volume, Dr. 
Nigro culled not only books, monographs, pro- 
fessional journals, and public reports, but he 
also sifted papers in the files of some govern- 
mental agencies and private management con- 
sulting firms as well. His collection includes 
excerpts from speeches of public officials and 
portions of some unpublished manuscripts 
which have come his way over the years. The 
result is a modest sized volume whose organiza- 
tion of subject matter should admit of its easy 
use with one or more of the traditional public 
administration texts. 

The person who looks to this volume for key 
portions of the landmark documents and re- 
ports of American public administration will 
not find much of such material. Nor will those 
who are seeking the commentary of the learned 
authorities in the field, find all, or even most, 
of these authorities represented. Conspicuous 
by their absence are contributions by such 
luminaries as Gulick, White, W. F. Wil- 
loughby, Goodnow, McMahon, Millet, Ap- 
pleby, Buck, and Beard. Indeed, the bulk of 
the commentary in this volume, is from the 
third, rather than the first or second, genera- 
tion of those who heeded Woodrow Wilson’s 
exhortation of 1887 to study the area of govern- 
mental administration. Mr. Nigro has been se- 
lective in that he apparently wanted materials 
which fitted the pattern of the problem dis- 
cussed in the undergraduate course in public 
administration as he conceives it rather than 
a representative sampling of the schools of 
thought on the administrative process. This is 
not to say that the authorities of the second 
generation are not represented at all nor that 
the first generation is completely ignored. 
Louis Brownlow belongs to no one generation 
and yet to all three and his lecture on “The 
Administrative Process,” quoted in this vol- 
ume, is as fresh, delightful, and trenchant today 
as it was some fifteen years ago when he de- 
livered it to the Department of Agriculture 
Graduate School. Nigro has concentrated ap- 
parently upon fresh materials since two-thirds 


of the contributions selected date from no 
earlier than the year 1940. He has also empha- 
sized the contributions of those who have been 
practitioners as well as scholars and commen- 
tators in the field. This, of course, was not too 
limiting a factor as few academic disciplines 
can claim as many scholars who are or have 
been practitioners as can public administra- 
tion. 

The organization of the book follows the 
orthodox pattern, beginning with a brief sec- 
tion on the role of public administration in 
our society in which James McCamy, V. O. Key, 
and F. Merson are represented. There follows 
a section on the function of the executive in 
administration in which selections from Paul 
Mooney and Thomas P. Reid present the usual 
business management point of view and in 
which Marshall Dimock, Donald Stone, and 
Louis Brownlow ably represent the public ad- 
ministration fraternity. A third section on or- 
ganization includes commentary from John 
Gaus, Marshall Dimock, O. L. Nelson, and two 
gentlemen from the TVA, David Lilienthal 
and George Gant. 

Personnel Administration and Organization 
are given the greatest emphasis, and each oc- 
cupies more pages than any of the other five 
sections of the book. Lawrence Appley starts 
the personnel section with a discussion of aims 
in personnel administration. Selections from 
E. O. Griffenhagen and Associates, from J. 
Donald Kingsley, Dorothy Adkins, the Civil 
Service Assembly, the National Civil Service 
League, and the British Committee Report on 
the Training of Civil Servants follows. The 
section on financial administration consists of 
excerpts from four reports or documents and is 
the only one in which there is no individual’s 
commentary. A section on Administrative regu- 
lation includes commentary from Merle Fain- 
sod and Robert Cushman and material on ad- 
visory committees from one of the historical 
studies of the War Production Board. The 
final section on administrative responsibility 
offers a piece from John Gaus and two excerpts 
from unpublished manuscripts by James Mc- 
Camy and Felix Nigro. 

Except for one contribution which seems to 
be a nearly verbatim report of a talk given ex 
tempore, the selections are eminently readable. 
The author has prefaced each selection with 
introductory notes and commentary which help 
the transitions and give the volume cohesive- 
ness. In these coordinating paragraphs the 
author pays due deference to most of the au- 
thorities in the field whom he has not quoted 
in his excerpts. A group of good study ques- 
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tions follows each section along with a selected 
bibliography. 

This reviewer would like to have seen more 
varied viewpoints represented in the collection. 
Judicious selection has given the author a vol- 
ume in which his contributions evidence a gen- 
eral agreement. If the objective is to bring the 
real world of administration to the student 
more controversial subject matter would help. 
This reviewer looked particularly, but in vain, 
for some excerpts from those more concerned 
with the sociology of administration and from 
the iconoclasts among us who have certainly 
asked some good questions even if they have 
left us to supply the answers.—WILLIAM J. 
Ronan, Director, Graduate Division of Public 
Service, New York University, and Director of 
Studies, Temporary Commission on Coordina- 
tion of State Activities, New York State. 


BOOK AND PAMPHLET NOTES 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT RELATIONS ON THE MIs- 
SISssIPPI WATERWAY SysTEM. John G. Turn- 
bull. Industrial Relations Center, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1951. 53 
PP- 

A survey of the development and present 
status of labor-management relations of the 
various companies (over 700) now operating in 
the System. Except where the data are “his- 
torically factual” no specific identification is 
made of companies, unions, and individuals. 
Chapter I analyzes the characteristics and _his- 
tory of the Mississippi Waterway System; Chap- 
ter II presents a brief resume of wages, hours, 
and working conditions; Chapter III deals 
with the development and present status of 
labor-management relations; and Chapter IV 
summarizes the findings of the patterned inter- 
views, coupled with open-end questions, used 
in this survey. 


How To Buitp A MERCHANDISE KNOWLEDGE 
Test. Josephine S. Welch and C. Harold 
Stone. Wm. C. Brown Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 
1951, 21 pp. $1.00. 

Several retail stores in the Minneapolis-St. 
Paul area cooperated with the University of 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Center to con- 
duct this survey. The manual presents step-by- 
step methods which have been found useful in 
constructing and calibrating tests of merchan- 
dise knowledge. It is designed to help persons 


who wish to conduct similar tests applicable to 
their local situations. 


MEASUREMENT OF PHYSICAL OUTPUT AT THE JOB 
LeveL. Einar Hardin. Wm. C. Brown Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa. 1951. 13 pp. $1.00. 

A report prepared by a member of the re- 
search staff of the Industrial Relations Center 
at the University of Minnesota. It describes 
how to define output in terms sufficiently ac- 
curate for research; discusses problems of direct 
and indirect measuring methods and their val- 
idity and reliability, and problems of sampling 
time periods and employees. 


1952 MIcHIGAN MuNIcIPAL WAGES AND SAL- 
ARIES. Michigan Municipal League, 205 S. 
State, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1952. 83 pp. $3.00. 
This report contains pay information as of 

January, 1952, for 108 positions, ranging from 
labor positions to administrators, in 102 Michi- 
gan cities over 4000 population. Also covered 
are other current practices in regard to over- 
time pay, paid holidays, and scheduled work 
hours per week. 


Factor ANALYSIS OF REASONING TEsTs. Dorothy 
C. Adkins and Samuel B. Lyerly. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
1952. 122 pp. $2.00. 

This report was carried out under a contract 
with the Personnel Research Section, Office of 
the Adjutant General, Department of the 
Army. The project undertook to clarify the 
underlying nature of the abilities affecting per- 
formance in types of tests that have been iden- 
tified previously or suggested as measures of 
reasoning. Descriptions of reasoning behavior 
and descriptions of situations in which be- 
havior considered to be reasoning were gath- 
ered. An attempt was then made to construct 
one or more tests, each of which required one 
or more of the kinds of behavior that had been 
encountered. The major portion of the study 
consists of factor analysis of a 66-Variable bat- 


tery. 


LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT AMONG FOREMEN 
AND Supervisors. A. J. Croft. Research Divi- 
sion, California Personnel Management As- 
sociation, 2180 Milvia Street, Berkeley 4, 
California. 1951. 13 pp. $1.00. 

Stenographic brief of an address by A. J. 

Croft, President, National Foremen’s Institute. 
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Personnel Administration 

VAN RIPER, PAUL, ““The Hoover Commission 
and Omission.” Personnel Administration, No- 
vember, 1951.—Contrary to a popular impres- 
sion, Hoover Commission coverage was not 
comprehensive; what was left unsaid may be 
far more important than what appeared in 
print. After repeating many recommendations 
of the President’s Committee on Administra- 
tive Management of a decade earlier, the Com- 
mission went somewhat farther: (1) in pressing 
for decentralization of federal personnel activi- 
ties; (2) in recognizing that much of the diffi- 
culty stems from the administrative minutiae 
contained in existing legislation. It appeared 
to believe that, if these conditions were cor- 
rected, the major problems would be solved. 
The members of the Commission apparently 
disagreed on some questions, such as extending 
the merit system, Senatorial confirmation, 
training, improving procedures on recruiting 
and on salary and wage determination, and 
discussed them slightly or not at all. Other 
matters discussed in the Task Force report are 
not taken up in the Commission report. Still 
more important are omissions from both re- 
ports. Emphasis on procedure and organization 
makes the treatment of a positive personnel 
program seem exceedingly thin, but even in 
the field of organization there are some obvious 
gaps. The Commission failed to deal in an ef- 
fective and straightforward way with the prob- 
lem of the single administrator versus the com- 
mission. The existing Civil Service Commission 
is historically the guardian and protector of the 
merit system—not the top personnel agency of 
the government, though perhaps it should be. 
Consideration of relationships between person- 
nel and budget is completely absent. The 
whole problem of top-level staff coordination 
is left almost completely up in the air. There 
is no discussion of overstaffing and personnel 
utilization, of maintaining a competent civilian 
staff for a large and constantly increasing for- 
eign service, and of the difficulty of transfer to 
or from foreign to continental services. Prob- 
lems involved in sudden expansion and con- 
traction of the service in periods of emergency 
pass unnoticed, as do public employee unioni- 
zation and the many important aspects of an 
employee relations program—health, safety, 
housing, counseling, recreation, etc. Little con- 
sideration is given to employee-management 


consultation and cooperation. Consideration of 
the relationship of the permanent civil service 
to the great body of citizens seems to have been 
deliberately avoided, on the ground that it was 
a “political” question. No attempt is made to 
bridge the gap between career and political 
service, though this has been one of the most 
persistent problems in our public service. Nor 
is there any consideration of the ethics of ad- 
ministrators in the public service and of ad- 
ministrative action, of harassment incident to 
personal loyalty investigations, or of the tend- 
ency of many to regard the public service as 
a “parasitic bureaucracy.” What the Hoover 
Commission did do is important and should 
not be underestimated; at the same time, much 
remains to be done, especially along the lines 
of developing a national political policy in re- 
lation to the public service.—W. Brooke 
Graves. 


Davis, Ke1TH, “Interpreting Personnel Ideas 
to Operating Officials.” Personnel Administra- 
tion, September, 1951.—A personnel office may 
exist in spite of, rather than because of, the 
wishes of the operating heads, which weakens 
the effectiveness of the personnel officer. The 
personnel officer should examine his own ef- 
fectiveness, determine that his program is 
sound and that he is getting his ideas over to 
the operating officials. To put over ideas within 
the personnel officer-supervisor environment: 
(1) Stop selling; start serving. Selling often 
involves persuasion not appropriate to the per- 
sonnel function; the function exists to perform 
a service to government management. (2) Jn- 
vile operating participation. Invite the line 
supervisor to participate. (3) Make the idea an 
integral part of previously accepted practices. 
Put over an idea by making it such a natural 
part of procedure for action that it is readily 
accepted. (4) Convince yourself first. Know the 
weak and strong points of an idea. (5) Stick 
your neck out. On suggestions the personnel 
officer should stick his neck out because he is 
simply an idea man, and the burden of original 
judgment is on the operating official. (6) State 
the case moderately. Exorbitant claims are a 
sure way to kill an idea. (7) Throw in alterna- 
tives. Line officials tend to resist a one-way 
idea. Alternatives give a broader base for de- 
cision and show that the personnel chief is not 
arbitrary. (8) Leave the back door open. The 
personnel officer may need to back down gra- 
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ciously; absolute or autocratic recommendations 
can shut the door. (g) Sell big ideas in little 
pieces. Smaller changes can diminish resistance. 
(10) Make an idea timely. Present appropriate 
ideas when the manager is struggling with a 
problem, or when his mind is relaxed and he 
wants something to think about. (11) Maintain 
an idea. Maintenance begins when an idea is 
put across and involves convincing new person- 
nel or reviving interest in present personnel. 
(12) Use informal communication. Informal 
communication may help the personnel officer 
put over ideas by bringing “confidential” news, 
spreading understanding of ideas, giving more 
appropriate timing, being a source of new 
ideas, and giving insight into operating of- 
ficials’ problems. (Article contains a poem on 
informal communication, the grapevine).— 
Wendell H. Russell. 


White, Corninc. “Humanizing Manage- 
ment.” Personnel Journal October, 1951.— 
Many American industrial enterprises have 
special programs to explain themselves to the 
rank and file of labor and to educate labor in 
the economic facts of life. However, the mass of 
workers have very little interest in capitalism 
or communism or economic theory. They are 
interested in the small things that happen in 
their daily lives at home and on the job. Since 
most managements have a genuine desire to 
treat their employees fairly and generously 
despite statements to the contrary, they should 
realize that the only thing which will exert real 
influence on the workers is what management 
does. The action required herein is twofold. 
First, the worker must be treated on the job as 
an individual worthy of respect and recogni- 
tion. Second, management must recognize that 
a worker has, and is primarily interested in, a 
personal life outside the plant. Progress is be- 
ing made toward achieving the first through 
foreman training toward humanizing manage- 
ment’s relations with the worker on the job. 
The latter can only be achieved by an organ- 
ized program of humanized, individualized ac- 
tion. Most of the usual measures currently em- 
ployed by large corporations to win employee 
goodwill are spoiled by the impersonal, mech- 
anistic, mass manner in which the workers are 
handled. The employee benefits will have little 
effect toward building employee confidence in 
the management, unless they are administered 
with a friendly, personal touch. Management's 
real task in labor relations, therefore, is not so 
much to educate its workers to an understand- 
ing of capitalism as to convince them by a 
multitude of acts of consideration and kindness 


that they are decent, well-disposed humans, 
who want their employees to be as happy and 
secure as is possible in this uncertain world.— 
Ullmont L. James. 


Crayton, L. W., “The British Administra- 
tive Class.” Personnel Administration, July, 
1951.—Prior to the eighteenth century, appoint- 
ments were made by royal favour and financial 
controls were inadequate. From 1800 to 1870, 
realization of these inadequacies, in a service 
which numbered over 16,000 led to a number 
of reforms which by the time of Gladstone in 
1870 placed responsibility for public accounts 
in parliament and insisted on open competi- 
tive examinations for most vacancies. In the 
last 50 years, four main classes or groups of 
grades have emerged: Clerical, Executive, Pro- 
fessional, and Administrative. The Administra- 
tive class is concerned with policy formation 
and general control over departmental ad- 
ministration. The Executive class is concerned 
with internal organization and control. Gen- 
erally speaking, the Executive class is consid- 
ered inferior to the Administrative class, but 
not in all instances. In the U.K. there is a 
clear-cut distinction between ministerial posts 
and Civil Servants. “The Permanent Head of 
the Department, his deputies and Under-Sec- 
retaries under them, are members of the Ad- 
ministrative class who have reached their posts 
by promotion on merit.” Although the determi- 
nation of policy is the responsibility of Minis- 
ters, much of the minor policy considerations 
are evolved by those in the Administrative class 
largely because the great size and scope of de- 
partments limit the Ministers’ time to major 
concerns. Because of their position in the hier- 
archy, they become the connecting link be- 
tween policy and its execution, and in this 
strategic position they must advise the Minister 
on both policy and operating matters and in- 
terpret policy to the lower echelons. First Class 
Honour graduates from Universities are com- 
petitively examined and the successful ones 
enter a training grade (Assistant Principal). 
Unsuitable ones are discharged during a pro- 
bationary period but the successful ones are 
given wide experience which after a period of 
five or more years allows their promotion to 
Principal. Although promotion from the lower 
grades was rare prior to 1914 it is now an ac- 
cepted practice to the extent that in some de- 
partments up to 50% may enter by promotion. 
Prior to 1914 the majority in the class came 
from the upper strata of society because the 
financial limitations of the lower and middle 
income groups precluded them from attend- 
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ing universities. Latterly, however, the social 
composition is changing due largely to the in- 
flux of lower and middle groups who are now 
able to secure university training, and the ad- 
mission through promotion from the lower 
grades. The “Civil Servant of any grade... 
is not allowed to indulge in political or party 
controversy lest he should appear to be no 
longer the disinterested adviser of Ministers.” 
—Kenneth R. J. Scobie. 


LEONARD, Davin A., and HENEMAN, HERBERT 
G., “A Scale for Supervisory Evaluation of Per- 
sonnel Departments.” Personnel, November, 
1951.—The personnel department generally is 
organized as a staff facilitating agency, serving 
line managers, including supervisors. One way 
to see how well the personnel department per- 
forms its functions is to ask supervisors how 
well the personnel department is doing its job. 
An opinion questionnaire or attitude scale has 
been developed during the University of 
Minnesota Industrial Relations Center pilot 
studies. Supervisors completing the question- 
naire do not sign their names nor are they 
identified in any way. The scale is made up of 58 
positively or negatively expressed statements to 
which the supervisor responds—strongly agree, 
agree, undecided, disagree, or strongly disagree. 
Two additional items ask for suggestions of 
supervisors and space is provided for remarks. 
Directions in use of the scale are detailed to 
facilitate self-administration. Positive and nega- 
tive statements are intermixed to prevent 
“halo” effect. The response sequence is consis- 
tent throughout the scale to facilitate adminis- 
tration and scoring. Some items refer to the 
personnel department directly and some refer 
only to functions performed by the depart- 
ment. Appropriate modifications may be made 
in the scale to fit particular situations. Sub- 
scales can be prepared by grouping items re- 
lating to particular functions within the de- 
partment. Total scale scoring, average scale 
scoring, and sub-scale scoring can be made if 
weights are assigned each response. The scale 
might serve as a useful tool to gauge the effec- 
tiveness of the personnel department and its 
functions and could suggest weak spots in the 
program. (The scale is reproduced in full in 
the article.)—Kelvin D. Sharp. 


Retirement 

ExTon, WILLIAM JR., “Preparing Employees 
for Successful Retirement.” Personnel, Novem- 
ber, 1951.—Through the government’s social se- 
curity program, the retirement plans provided 


by federal, state, county and municipal govern- 
ments, and a variety of plans offered by indus- 
trial organizations, a larger number of in- 
dividuals are involuntarily retired from their 
accustomed productive activities each year. 
Such forced retirement involves serious adjust- 
ment difficulties, to which little scientific 
thought has been specifically directed. It has 
been suggested that retired men deteriorate 
more rapidly in health and ability, and at least 
one study has tended to confirm the belief that 
men in retirement live longer when they find 
substitute activities. It is important to consider 
the economic, social, and physiological effects 
of retirement before attempting to develop sug- 
gestions for the application of guidance prin- 
ciples. Every factor in these effects has values 
peculiar to the individual, yet retirement is 
usually characterized by enforced uniformity 
as to age and income. The retired individual 
will reach some form of adjustment, however 
unsatisfactory. The fortunate individual will 
also continue to enjoy good health and ade- 
quate vitality, but the less fortunate case will 
involve serious disturbances. Guidance can do 
little to prevent the “decay of age,” but the 
growing science of gerontology is providing in- 
formation which should influence the. planning 
and conduct of retired people. Guidance to re- 
tired persons in economic and social matters 
parallels guidance to the young in general sub- 
ject matter covered, but there is an enormous 
difference in orientation, emphasis, and in the 
application of techniques. Where there has 
been no preparation, the change will occur as 
abruptly in the way of life as on the calender. 
The selection of a hobby should be subject to 
careful guidance. If the retired person has a 
hobby from which he is barred by physical 
debility, cost, or lack of suitable companions, it 
becomes another source of frustration. Special 
vocational counseling should be given employ- 
ees retiring with incomes insufficient for their 
needs. Guidance should assist the retiring em- 
ployee to foresee the implications of the vari- 
ous possible domestic arrangements and to 
choose wisely among alternatives. Counseling 
employees for retirement should provide for a 
successful happy transition from productive 
employment to earned respite, so that the years 
ahead may not be filled with frustration and 
bitterness. The opportunity here is far too 
great and appealing to permit the present hap- 
hazard and often destructive situation to con- 
tinue. It has been the cause of far too much 
unnecessary misery among those who have 
earned the right to a better “break” for their 
declining years. (Article lists factors in success- 
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ful guidance and the results of a survey of pre- 
retirement practices based upon a study of the 
activities in this general field of a number of 
leading companies.)—Ruth L. Olson. 


Supervision 


Coryer, Danie M., “The Good Foreman— 
As His Men See Him.” Personnel, September, 
1951.—Interviews with 110 hourly rated em- 
ployees working in three companies which 
maintain entirely different industrial relations 
environment revealed that the employees 
agreed substantially as to what makes a good 
foreman. All employees expect their foreman 
to be courteous, kind, impartial, honest, and 
trustworthy. With a few exceptions the em- 
ployees want their foreman to have job com- 
petency. He must be much more than “likable” 
to impress his men favorably. The workers 
need and desire the job security, appreciation, 
and respect which are concomitants of good job 
performance. Because of this they want the 
foreman to have a thorough knowledge of how 
well each member of the work group performs 
his job and they expect the foreman to take 
remedial action with those employees who 
need correcting. Although workers resent an 
arbitrary know-it-all foreman, they do want 
him to be self-confident and at certain times 
forceful. They feel secure in the knowledge 
that their foreman knows what he is about and 
can meet problems adequately. More than 80 
per cent of those interviewed were against un- 
restrained social mixing between foreman and 
worker. Apparently, the foreman should be 
pleasant and friendly to all but close to none. 
Although these separate attributes which em- 
ployees want their foreman to possess at first 
seem unrelated, they have a common base. The 
foreman who possesses them is better equipped 
to help his employee gratify his psychological 
and economic needs, which, in the worker’s 
eyes, is the only justification for a foreman’s 
existence. The interviews did reveal some areas 
of disagreement. Some want the foreman’s help 
on personal problems but others consider this 
an affront to their dignity. All employees want 
the foreman to supervise closely but many are 
hypersensitive about a foreman “peering over 
their shoulder.”—Robert A. Quinn. 


Testing 


Hay, Epwarp N., “Mental Ability Tests in 
Clerical Selection.” Journal of Applied Psy- 
chology, August, 1951.—“Cross Validation of 


Clerical Aptitude Tests” (Hay, E. N., Journal 
of Applied Psychology, 1950, 34, 153-158) was 
a report of the results of a study of prediction 
of success in a group of eighty-two key punch 
operators by means of a battery of three clerical 
tests. The tests used were Minnesota Numbers; 
Hay Number Series Completion, and Hay 
Name Finding. Subsequently the question 
arose whether scores from mental ability tests 
were available for this group; and if so, 
whether they showed that mental ability was a 
factor in the performance. Such scores were 
available and they show that while there was 
undoubtedly a mental alertness factor in the 
performance it did not serve to improve pre- 
diction over that furnished by the clerical apti- 
tude tests alone. While the article referred to 
dealt only with the cross validation of three 
clerical aptitude tests, it may be of interest to 
see the results of applying thirty different com- 
binations of tests to the two groups of key 
punch clerks; fifty-three rated “good” and 
twenty-nine rated “poor.” It can be seen that 
although there is a mental alertness factor at 
work, in this particular group there is a de- 
crease in prediction efficiency when a mental 
ability test is used, either alone or in combina- 
tion with other tests. Experience shows that it 
is possible to select for the simpler routine 
clerical tests without using a mental ability 
test since clerical aptitude tests alone are sufh- 
cient. A verbal-numerical mental ability test 
is a valuable addition to the test battery for 
identifying the quick learners, a quality essen- 
tial for promotion to supervisory and technical 
positions. (Article contains a table showing 
combinations of scores applied to key punch 
operators.)—Gale L. Reeder. 


Brokaw, LeLanp D., “Comparative Validi- 
ties of Short Versus Long Tests.” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, October, 1951.—When the 
Air Force began classifying basic airmen for 
specialty training it was discovered that com- 
plete coverage by tests which approached fac- 
torial purity would require a test battery at 
least three days in length. As a possible device 
for reducing the testing period, reduction in 
length of individual tests was considered. 
Changing the length of tests has greater effect 
on their reliability than it does on the validity. 
This widely accepted hypothesis was demon- 
strated by the reduction of each of the six 
tests in a battery to half its original length and 
observing only a small reduction in their com- 
posite validity. The reliability of the “short” 
battery was high enough (.g0) to permit its op- 
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erational use. Nearly half of the time formerly 
occupied by these tests in their long form is 
available for use with other types of tests. The 
possibility of reduction in length of the batter- 
ies required for classification of men for gov- 
ernment and industry is significant not only in 
terms of dollars and cents but also in terms of 
testing theory. It has been demonstrated that 
previous belief in the necessity for using quite 
long tests is unfounded when the tests are to be 
used in a battery.—Rufus C. Browning. 


TRAXLER, ARTHUR E., “Objective Testing in 
the Field of Accounting.” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, Autumn, 1951.—In 
1943 the American Institute of Accountants ap- 
pointed a committee which initiated a project 
to improve the selection of personnel in the 
field of public accounting. A need was recog- 
nized for appraisal in four areas: (1) intelli- 
gence or general aptitude for accounting, (2) 
knowledge and achievement in the use of ac- 
counting principles and procedures, (3) voca- 
tional interests, and (4) personal qualities. The 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank for Men was 
chosen for the third area, and the rating of 
personal: qualities was left to rating schemes 
already employed in colleges and business 
firms. Since no suitable tests were available for 
the first two areas, the construction of tests was 
undertaken. The Orientation Test is a general 
intelligence test slanted toward business sub- 
jects designed for use at any level in college or 
private employment. The test yields a verbal 
score on vocabulary items, a quantitative score 
on the arithmetic of business situations, and a 
total score. An Achievement Test was con- 
structed on two levels—for one-year accounting 
students and for seniors in the last semester of 
accounting. There is a considerable range in 
the reliabilities for both the orientation and 
achievement tests based on scores from differ- 
ent groups, but for the tests as a whole, the 
coefficients of reliability are high. Suitable cri- 
teria for determining validity of the tests are 
not readily found. College grades and success 
on the job were used; although the correlations 
were not high, they were sufficiently positive to 
be significant. A service program was begun to 
make these tests available to colleges and ac- 
counting firms. Some of the ways in which the 
tests are now being used include: (1) admission 
to the study of accounting in college; (2) place- 
ment of students in courses; (3) guidance to- 
ward or away from an accounting career; (4) 
appraisal of the curriculum in accounting; 
(5) furnishing of objective evidence to em- 
ployers as to aptitude and interests of prospec- 


tive employees; and (6) appraisal of accounting 
employees as one basis for upgrading or re- 
assignment.—John W. Jackson. 


Turnover 

Byrt, W. J., “Why Measure Labor Turn- 
over?” Industrial Psychology and Personnel 
Practice, September, 1951.—Labor-turnover 
consists of the number of employees who 
started and the number who left during a 
period, expressed as percentages of the firms’ 
average employment strength for the period. 
The answer to the question “why measure 
labor turnover?” is in the economic conse- 
quences of labor turnover and its implications 
on personnel policies and practice, planning 
for production, and national employment 
trends. If sufficient statistics are kept and made 
available to persons studying labor turnover, 
they may determine how much it is costing a 
given company or industry in decreased output 
and increased cost of each unit produced. Fac- 
tors that should be figured into turnover costs 
are the expense of advertising for labor, cost 
of keeping a larger personnel staff to process 
the new employees, and cost of sedical ex- 
aminations. Labor-turnover statistics may be 
used to gauge the effectiveness of a recruit- 
ment program and the effectiveness of various 
recruiting methods may be compared if em- 
ployees are classified according to how they 
were recruited and a comparison is made of 
the length of service of one group as against 
those recruited by another method. It is pos- 
sible to determine which method yielded the 
greatest number and the most stable employ- 
ees. Resignation rates are often regarded as a 
measure of employee satisfaction or dissatisfac- 
tion and if the cause of the high resignation 
rates in a firm can be discovered remedial ac- 
tion can be planned. Government needs read- 
ily available information about the state of the 
labor market and about employment trends to 
enable them to make plans to counter unem- 
ployment and to be sure that labor is being 
properly utilized. Labor-turnover statistics are 
as essential for efficient management as pro- 
duction, cost, or financial statistics. They are a 
tool whose usefulness depends upon an under- 
standing of the variety of ways they can be 
applied.—_Dorothy Woodford Cooper. 


Loyalty Investigations 

Uxman, WILLIAM A., “Science Sets a Spy 
Trap.” Nation’s Business, November, 1951.— 
How can we know whether persons having ac- 
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cess to our government secrets will reveal them 
or not? Scientists who developed the secrets of 
nuclear fission, jet propulsion, bacteriological 
warfare, and guided missiles believed that sci- 
ence could work out the answer. The best 
brains of the United States and the British 
Intelligence Services plus the top practical and 
theoretical psychologists were brought together 
for this purpose. They already had some good 
material to work with: the German General 
Staff tests, British Officer Selection methods, 
and the methods used by the U. S. Office of 
Strategic Services during World War II. By 
perfecting and adapting the tests with newly 
created ones, the scientists believe they have 
virtually a foolproof method of evaluating a 
person’s character. Time necessary to find the 
answer will take two to three days of simple 
easy-to-take tests. Many of the items are de- 
ceptively simple when taken individually, but 
not so easily discernible under time tension 
and spread apart. The objective tests point out 
potential nervous unreliability and serve as 
guide posts for further testing. Some of the 
tests may be “forced” ones—‘‘What do you do 
in certain situations?” Others may be prefer- 
ence choice listing. All of the tests give the ex- 
aminers points of reference to pursue by per- 
sonal inquiry in private interview. The persons 
being tested may be asked to write 100 words 
about himself as his best friends, or as his 
worst enemy would see him. As the tests cover 
a few days, the candidates can be observed at 
the table in social intercourse, theoretically re- 
laxed. One of the important tests has to do 
with an individual’s reaction when drinking 
liquor. The tests are not substitutes for check- 
ing by FBI, but the background checks have 
often confirmed the same answers that the tests 
have given. At present, 20,000 applicants have 
been tested.—Alberta Brown. 


Public Relations 

ARNOLD, THURMAN, “Bullying the Civil Serv- 
ice.” Atlantic Monthly, September, 1951.—Con- 
gressional investigation of a particular agency 
whose conduct has become notorious is a salu- 
tary thing. But it is a mistaken idea to think 
that because it is possible to reform a particu- 
lar agency, it is therefore possible or desirable 
to reform everybody all at once. Ethics in any 
group arise out of a sense of tradition and 
pride in their particular calling. You must first 
develop a sense of pride before you can create 
a sense of personal integrity. The present atti- 
tude toward government employees makes it 
difficult to maintain the sense of pride neces- 


sary for a code of ethics. The agency itself does 
not have the protection to good will that the 
law gives a private business. If anyone charged 
a steel company with incompetence and special 
privilege he would have to prove the truth or 
respond in damages. The most reckless charges 
can be made about a government agency with 
practical immunity. No official in industry can 
be found guilty of probable disloyalty without 
evidence. But the civil servant, with access to 
no secrets whatever, is considered so untrust- 
worthy that the tribunal which tries him may 
use reports of secret police and give credence 
to unsworn statements of unidentified inform- 
ers. What are the compensating rewards for 
government service? They do not lie in the 
area of prestige and income. Specialized train- 
ing, leading as it does to industry contacts, is 
the only reason I can think of why a brilliant 
college graduate with an opportunity elsewhere 
should enter civil service. Influence will not be 
curbed by a humiliating restriction placed on 
government employees as a whole. If the gov- 
ernment service has been deteriorating, I 
would assign as an important cause, that it is 
becoming so harassed, restricted, preached 
against, distrusted, and generally kicked 
around that brilliant young men with other 
opportunities pass it by.—John W. Asher, Jr. 


Employee Relations 

HALL, Hiram §S. “Communicating with our 
Employees.” Personnel Journal, July-August, 
1951.—Communication is the art of developing 
understanding. To be effective it must be con- 
tinuous. It is achieved in five ways: by silence, 
when employees should be told and what they 
are told is indifference; by actions, which may 
belie words, as when excessive praise and a 
minimum raise go hand in hand; by inaction, 
when strength of character or a sense of justice 
would demand action; by lack of decision 
which might indicate lack of knowledge or 
“lack of gumption”; by personality, which is 
the “twinkle in the eye, the smile on the face, 
the enthusiasm in the voice.” Communication 
is more than getting ideas across. It is getting 
them across effectively. Three elements require 
skillful use in communicating—timing, sensitiv- 
ity, creation of a sympathetic attitude. It is not 
well to let employees read of changes which af- 
fect them in the newspapers. Tell them first. 
Sensitivity is “knowing exactly when to say 
something to somebody or to a group in order 
to get maximum value.” It implies an aware- 
ness of the strength of the grapevine, so that 
public notices of impending change are not an 
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anticlimax to rumor. It is well to have a “good 
variety of contacts which will enable you to 
judge the speed at which the rumor snowball is 
rolling.” Creating the right attitude for com- 
municating takes time in establishing a reputa- 
tion for sincerity. Americans hate propaganda 
and paternalism. Decisions, policies, and facts 
are “down communications” which can be 
handled by employee magazines, supervisory 
newsletters, manuals, and interoffice memos. 
The watchword is “be brief but furnish enough 
information to provide for intelligent action 
on the part of the person receiving it.” “One 
of the chief problems in industry is getting in- 
formation to go up.” Discussion groups, junior 
executive clubs, management trainee reports, 
multiple-management boards, and opinion sur- 
veys are familiar and appropriate methods. 
“Sidewise communication” is important to 
maximum effectiveness of line and staff rela- 
tionship. The spoken word is more effective 
than the written one, especially on the level at 
which the foreman tells his men individually 
or in small groups. If he uses every advantage 
of timing and attitude he can do a good job 
for the organization. But an executive must be 
aware that his every action must include plan- 
ning for communication. A Communication 
Department as a staff department may be com- 
bined with plant community public relations 
and thus schedule information to employees, 
management, and the public so that the tim- 
ing is right and the groups are not over- 
whelmed with material and then receive none 
during a long lull. Such a department will pre- 
sent facts in a straightforward way so employ- 
ees “will be less liable to believe some of the 
slanderous statements made about business by 
selfish interests.” Good, well-timed sincere 
communications can build employee loyalty.— 
Helen Esray Chase. 


Performance Rating 

White, Bruce, “How Necessary are Perform- 
ance Ratings?” Personnel Administration, July 
1951.—Performance rating system is used in 
this discussion as a formal, systematic appraisal 
of all employees by means of prepared rating 
reports completed at specified intervals or 
times. 

There is a wide variety of possible objectives 
of a rating system. Some of the more important 
ones are listed as follows: (1) promotion; (2) 
demotion and dismissal; (3) salary increases; 
(4) recognition of latent talent; (5) remedying 
staff defects. 

In the field of promotion there is a funda- 


mental objection in performance ratings in 
that they measure what a person is doing, not 
what he is capable of doing. Another major ob- 
jection is seen in the physical impossibility of 
any large service checking the ratings of all 
employees when filling any vacancy which oc- 
curs. 

Demotion and dismissal is normally confined 
to the relatively few who develop serious faults 
of conduct or approach to their work or whose 
efficiency deteriorates as a result of failing 
health. The introduction of the rating system 
tends to lead supervisors to postpone disciplin- 
ary action until the rating reports are prepared, 
sometimes many months later. The effective 
use of demotion and dismissal is obtained 
through adequate supervision, and if this can 
be obtained a performance rating seems un- 
necessary. 

Where classifications are related to functions 
of the positions, little or no useful purpose ap- 
pears to be served by rating systems as applied 
in questions of incremental advancement. The 
initial promotion processes ensure the ade- 
quacy of an employee for his new position and 
the relatively short incremental range makes it 
unlikely that he will deteriorate in that period. 

It is claimed that rating systems enable tal- 
ented employees to be selected at an early stage 
of their careers and their talents developed 
with ultimate benefit to the service. Actually 
this is one of the least profitable fields in which 
rating performances can be used. The ratings 
are related to specific work, mostly of a routine 
nature and can serve as no useful guide to 
special talent. 

As in the case of demotions and dismissals, 
remedying staff defects is again a daily task of 
the supervisors which cannot usefully be sup- 
plemented by performance ratings. 

Conclusion: Because performance rating is 
a generalized technique, it does not make a 
sufficient contribution to specialized personnel 
problems. Too often the rating system is intro- 
duced because supervisory staffs are failing to 
discharge their everyday responsibilities.— 
James M. Newman. 


Job Evaluation 

Hay, Epwarp N., and Purves, DALE, “The 
Profile Method of High-Level Job Evaluation.” 
Personnel, September, 1951.—Many job evalua- 
tion systems stop just short of the top level be- 
cause of both real and imagined difficulties in 
evaluating executive functions. But research in 
the field of applied psychology, where the law 
is that “anything that can be observed can be 
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measured,” has made available procedures 
whereby high-level jobs can be evaluated. One 
of the newer systems is the “profile method,” 
which has been used successfully in a number 
of prominent companies. Unlike the factor 
comparison method, no use is made of present 
salaries. In order to measure high-level jobs it 
is essential that it be done by components, 
common to all the jobs, which are: (1) Knowl- 
edge and experience, acquired in school and 
on the job, necessary to perform the duties and 
fulfill the responsibilities of the job. (2) Men- 
tal application, or the decisions, planning, pol- 
icy making, and creativeness required to fulfill 
the responsibilities of the job and which are 
permissable within the limits of policy and 
higher authority. (3) Accountability for errors 
or failure; for performance, judgment or dis- 
cretion, modified by checks and reviews. Study 


of a job and of the three components is made 
easier by deciding what the “profile” of a job 
should be. A profile is the percentage break- 
down of a given job into knowledge, mental 
application, and accountability, its purpose be- 
ing to weigh the importance of the respective 
components in each job. By the profile method 
of job evaluation this is done separately for 
each job. These separate profiles are then har- 
monized in relation to one another. The vari- 
ous steps which must be taken in the evalua- 
tion are: (1) profile all jobs, (2) rank all jobs 
on the knowledge component, (3) decide on the 
15 percent intervals between jobs that have 
been ranked, (4) calculate the values of mental- 
ity and accountability by combining the profile 
with the ranking and spacing on the knowledge 
scale. (Article contains charts and a bibliogra- 
phy.)—Carroll R. Boling. 
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Three New CEA Publications 


[SCHEDULED FOR PUBLICATION IN MAY] 





Oral Tests: A Survey of Current Practice 
By ALBERT MAsLow 


This report is the result of a project conducted jointly by the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion and the Civil Service Assembly. It contains an up-to-date account of the use of the 
interview by public personnel agencies. The five sections describe the place of the oral test 
in the examination process, selection and training of interviewers, test procedures, supple- 
mental uses, research, and trends. 

$2.00 per copy; $1.50 to CSA members 


Effective Testing Developments 


By JoHN W. MACMILLAN, HARRIETT BRUCE Moore, ROGER M. BELLOws 


A three-part report. Mr. MacMillan describes test development and research in the Office 
of Naval Research; Mrs. Moore reports on personality differences as revealed by thematic 
apperception tests, and Mr. Bellows discusses recent developments in personnel testing in 
private industry. 

$2.00 per copy; $1.50 to CSA members 


A Suggested Personnel Ordinance for Municipalities 


with the Manager Form of Government 
By WILLIAM J. VEEDER 


This suggested personnel ordinance is built around the premise that the manager as the 
chief executive officer should have direct responsibility for the operation of the personnel 
program. With some modifications, however, it can be easily adapted to fit the needs of 
other types of municipal administration. 

$2.00 per copy; $1.50 to CSA members 
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77 Civit SERVICE ASSEMBLY of the United States and Canada, 

founded in 1906, is a non-profit association of public person- 
nel agencies, together with persons engaged in public personnel 
work or interested in its improvement. Member agencies of the 
CSA are civil service commissions and boards and other similar 
governmental personnel offices. ‘The CSA serves 330 public ju- 
risdictions in the United States and in Canada. In addition, the or- 
ganization also includes more than 800 individual and affiliate 


members. 


Briefly stated, the purposes of the CSA are these: 


© To foster and develop interest in sound personnel administration in the public 
service, based on the principles of the merit system, and to encourage its wider 
application; 


© To promote the study, development, and use of scientific methods of adminis- 
tration and research in the public personnel field; 


© To serve as a clearing house for the collection and distribution of information 
concerning public personnel methods and procedures, and to provide a medium 
for the international exchange of information regarding the administration of 
personnel programs in government. 


© To render a program of services to public personnel agencies, assisting them 
in meeting their administrative and technical problems with sound policies and 
methods. 


To further these objectives CSA offers a varied program of 
activities, services, and publications to public personnel agencies, 
their staff members, and the general public. Full information 
about CSA membership will be sent on request. 
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Prices Will Go Up June 1! 


On June 1, 1952, the list prices shown below will be increased. 
This is the last chance to round out your set of these basic refer- 
ence volumes at the old prices. 





Order now before the June 1 price increase. 


CSA members are given a 20% membership discount from the 
list price and can purchase the whole set at once at the special 
low price of only $18.50. 











Policies and Practices in 


Publie Personnel Administration FP 


EVEN volumes are now available in the Civil j 
Service Assembly's widely known series of 
committee reports, Policies and Practices in Public 





Personnel Administration. These reports together TI 
contain answer. to many of the difficult personnel { 
sacle & PETES problems that arise in every personnel agency, large E 
we rou reRSO, and small. In a real sense these books are the daily s 


ADMINISTRATION 


working tools of the professionally competent person- 
nel worker. If you are an administrator, a techni- 
cian, or a student, you will want each of these useful 
volumes in your reference library. | Pe 

The special offer described below now makes it 
possible for members of the Civil Service Assembly 
to obtain all seven volumes together at a saving of $7.00. | 
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Employee Training in the Public Service.................. $ 3.50 

Public Relations of Public Personnel Agencies............. 3.50 De 

Position-Classification in the Public Service................ 4.50 

Employee Relations in the Public Service................. 3.50 

Recruiting Applicants for the Public Service.............. 3.50 Re 

Oral Tests in Public Personnel Selection.................. 3.50 

Placement and Probation in the Public Service............. 3.50 C: 
Total list price, seven volumes........ $25.50 
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